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Correlative. 

Numerical 

Equivaunts. 


FIRST  FUNDAMENTAL  BASIS. 

AATZCUZiATIOSTS: 

{0*  Se.  Te.  Ne.  Me.  Re.  Le.  She.  Ke.  Fe.  Pe. 

[0^  Ze.  De .  Che.  Ghe.  Ve.  Be. 

[0^  Ce.  .  Je.  Zhe.  Que.*  Phe.  .. 


O, 


1 


1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 

SYNTHETIC  FORMULA. 

Satan  may  relish  coffee  pie. 
se  te  ne  me  re  le  she  ke  fe  pe 


7.  8.  9, 


'•  and  C  before  a,  o,  u,  as  in  Cap,  Coat,  Cup,  Cupid, 
and  Ch  hard,  as  in  CnAracter,  Cnorus,  CAtechumen. 
or . CHRYsalis,  CnRonoiogy.  CHRistian. 


Analysis  of  the  First  Fundamental  Basis. 
COnXFOTTXro  AKTICULATZOIVS: 

JLe,  Che.  *fe» 

Xe — is  sometimes  a  compound  of  Ke  and  Se,  or  of  Ke  and  She 
Che — partakes  very  slightly  of  Te  and  She,  but  not  enough  to  be  de¬ 
composed  into  two  articulations,  * 

Je — also  partakes  very  slightly  of  De  and  Zhe  but  not  enough  to  be  de¬ 
composed  into  two  articulations,  * 

SXKPZiE  EXraLlSH  SOUZTDS: 

(Having  no  numerical  value.) 

A,  E,  I,  O,  U. 

SEKI-AATICUZiATED  BOJjmS, 

We.  He.  Ye. 

EZCEPTZOZirS. 

We  with  any  sound  is  null^  as  in  wire.,  woman^  wheats  when^  etc. 

He  with  any  sound  is  null.,  as  in  house.,  home.,  humanity.,  etc. 

Ye  with  any  sound  is  null.,  as  in  you,  your,  yeoman,  yoke,  etc. 

Argument. — Nature  of  these  letters, — reasons  for  the  exception. 


See  explanation  at  Rules  2,  9,  and  10  of  page  V. 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  PAUVEL-GOURAUD, 
in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New-York. 

The  republication  of  any  of  the  “  Fundamental  Basis  ”  without  -written  permission  from  the 
Author,  is  strictly  prohibited ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-right,  will  subject  the  parties  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  the  law. 

PrinUdfor  tie  AyUhor  by  Hovel  and  Macoy,  ^  Jfassau  street,  H'eie  York. 
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VII. 

PXZRESrO-ZMIZirSKOTXSCBSarZC  AirA£OOZZSS, 

existing  between  the  alphabetical  signs  of  the  articulations,  or  letter s^  and  the 

numerical  equivalents^  or  figures. 

S —  or  se,  is  the  first  articulation  of  the  word  Cipher^  •  -  O 

t —  or  te,  is  written  with  one  single  stroke^  like  No.  I,  -  •  1 

n—  or  ne,  is  written  with  two  strokes^  like  the  Roman  No.  IL,  - 
m-  or  me,  is  written  with  three  strokes^  like  the  Roman  No.  III.,  -  3 

r—  or  re,  is  the  fourth  letter  of  word /owr,  wh’h  also  cont’ns  4>  letters,  4 
1 —  or  le,  in  the  Roman  numeration  is  50,  (L)  which  No.  contains  5,  5 
ch  -or  clie,  the  analogy  is  between  the/or»i  of  the  letter  C  and  figure,  6 
k—  or  Ice,  the  analogy  is  between  the  form  of  a  key  and  the  figure,  7 
f—  or  fe,  is  made,  in  hand- writing,  like  an  elongated  8,-8 
p—  or  pe,  is  precisely  like  an  inverted  9, . 9 

Argument. — Impressibility  of  these  analogies,  although  incomplete  in  some 
cases.  Demonstration  by  practical  and  immediate  application. 


VIII. 

SiOTaSNCIiATURl?  OF  THE  EEFT  HAHB. 

FIRST  TURN.  SECOND  TURN. 

Auricular,  -  -  -  -  1  |  Auricular,  -  -  -  -  S 

Annular, . 2  Annular,  -  -  -  -  7 

Medium,  -  -  -  -  *  3  ?  Medium,  -  -  -  -  8 

Index,  -  .  -  -  .  4 1  Index,  ....  9 

Thumb,  -  -  -  -  -  5  {  Thumb,  -  -  -  -  lO 

Zero,  constantly  with  the  foot. 

Argument. — Demonstration,  by  practical  application,  of  the  Phreno-Mne- 
motechnic  utility  of  this  nomenclature. 


PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  PRINCIPLES. 
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IX. 

axssnsxLAL  azid  rrrzrDAiMDBzrTAZi  rules. 


1 —  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  W,  H,  Y,  have  no  nu¬ 
merical  value. 

2 —  X  is  always  resolved  into  two  articula¬ 
tions  :  sometimes  it  is  into  ke  and  se,  as 

^in  OXYGEN,  or  example,  which  must  be 
translated  ke,  se,  ge,  ne,  or  7062;  and 
ke,  se,  me,  pe,  le,  or  70395.  And 
sometimes  it  is  resolved  into  the  articu¬ 
lations  ke,she,  as  in  luxury  and  anx¬ 
iously,  which  are  pronounced  le,  ke, 
she,  re,  or  5764;  and  ne,'ke,  she,  se,  le, 
or  27605.  [D“But  in  words  beginning 
with  X,  as  in  Xenophon,  Xanthippus, 
&,c.,  it  retains  only  one  articulation, 
which  is  ze.  Xenophon  is  pronounced 
in  English  as  Zenophon,  ze,  ne,fe,  ne, 
or  0282. 

3 —  The  connectives,  and,  or,  in,  of,  for, 
an,  the,  to,  at,  on,  as,  than,  from,  with, 
though,  by,  are  never  translated,  where 
found  in  any  formula.  The  same  rule 
is  extended  to  the  three  words,  is,  was, 
has,  (of  the  verbs  to  be  and  to  have,) 
which  words  are  null  in  every  case. 

4 —  S,  after  an  apostrophe  in  the  possessive 
case,  is  never  translated  ;  thus,  God’s 
LAW  is  simply  ghe,  de,  le,  or  7 15 ;  man’s 
DUTY,  me,  ne,  de,  te,  or  3211 ;  &c. — • 
The  same  rule  is  extended  to  S  on  the 
third  person  singular  of  verbs;  thus, 
TIME  FLIES,  must  be  translated  te,  me, 
fe,  le,  or  1385 ;  man  buns,  me,  ne,  re, 
ne,  or  3242 ;  &c. 

5—  Th,  although  similar  in  pronunciation 
to  SE,  in  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of 
words,  such  as  think,  faith,  birth, 
&c.,  or  to  ZE,  as  in  Logarithms,  al¬ 
though,  4'C.,  keeps,  however,  constantly 
the  value  of  te  or  1.  Thus,  thick  is 
te,  ke,  or  17;  faith,  fe,  te,  or  81; 
birth,  be,  re,  te,  or  941 ;  logarithms, 
le,  ghe,  re,  te,  me,  se,  or  574130 ;  and 
although,  le,  te,  or  51. 

6 —  In  all  words  where  two  identical 
letters  come  together,  such  as  in 
matter,  pepper,  correlative.  See,,  the 
two  articulations  are  always  counted 
as  a  single  articulation :  thus,  matter 


is  translated,  me,  te,  re,  or  314;  pep¬ 
per,  pe,  pe,  re,  or  994 ;  correlative, 
ke,  re,  le,  te,  ve,  or  74518;  and  the 
same  where  the  two  articulations  arc 
n?i,  mm,  bb,  dd,  &c.,  ^c. 

7 —  N.  B.  But  if  the  two  similar  letters 
are  pronounced  with  two  distinct  sounds 
to  the  ear,  such  as  in  suggest,  where 
the  first  G  is  sounded  lUce  ghe  (sug.), 
and  the  second  like  je  (jest),  or  as  in 
accident,  where  the  first  c  is  sounded 
like  ke  (ac),  and  the  second  like  s,  (ce), 
then  the  double  letter  in  such  cases 
will  always  equal  two  distinct  articu¬ 
lations.  Thus,  SUGGEST,  and  accident, 
with  all  their  derivations,  will  be 
translated,  the  first  by  se,ghe,  je,  se,  tc, 
or  07601  ;  and  the  second  by  ke,se,  de, 
ne,  te,  or  70121. 

8 —  -Ey  The  same  rule  is  applied  to  com¬ 
pound  words  having  two  similar  letters 
separated  by  a  hyphen;  thus,  map- 
painter  will  give  me,  pe,-pe,  ne,  te, 
re,  or  39-9214;  book-keeper,  be,  ke,- 
ke,pe,  re,  or  97-794.  The  application 
of  this  rule  will  be  still  more  obvious 
in  ship-builder,  map-binder,  &c., 
which  give  for  the  first,  she,  pe,-be,  le, 
de,  re,  or  69-9514  ;  and  for  the  second 
me,  pe,-be,  ne,  de,  re,  or  39,-9214, 
&c. 

9 —  Tch,  in  all  words,  as  ivatchman,  match, 
Dutch,  See.,  is  always  translated  as  a 
simple  articulation  for  che,  and  not  te, 
che  ;  for  ch,  or  the  articulation  che,  ab¬ 
sorbs  totally,  in  this  case,  the  articula¬ 
tion  or  letter  te  ; — thus,  watchman 
will  give  che,  me,  ne,  or  632 ;  match, 
me,  che,  or  36  ;  dutch,  de,  che,  or  16, 
&c. 

10 —  falls  of  course  naturally  under 
the  same  rule,  as  in  wedge,  edge,  or 
JUDGE,  which  will  give,  the  first  je 
simply,  or  6 ;  the  second  je  simply,  or 
6 ;  and  the  third,  je,  je,  or  66 ;  for  de 
is  the  correlative  of  te  ;  and  ge  soft, 
or  je,  the  correlative  of  che. 

11 —  When  the  articulations  or  letters  C,  S, 
and  Z,  sound  to  the  ear  like  she,  or 
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ZHE,  such  as  in  oceak,  associate,  Asia, 

ISSUE,  SUG  AR,  &c..  Or  MEASURE,  HOSIER, 
AZURE,  &,c.,which  are  pronounced  exact¬ 
ly  as  if  they  were  written,  oshean,  asso~ 
shiaie,  jSshia,  ishue,  shugar,  meazhure, 
hozhier,  azhtire,  &c.,  in  this  case  C,  S, 
and  Z  will  always  be  translated  as  she, 
or  ZHE;  thus  OCEAN  will  give  she,  ne, 
or  62;  associate,  se,  she,  te,  or  061; 
Asia,  she,  or  6  ;  issue,  she,  or  6  ;  su¬ 
gar,  she,  ghe,  re,  or  674,  &c.;  and 
measure,  me,  zhe,  ?-c,  or  364 ;  hozier, 
zhe,  re,  or  64 ;  azure,  zhe,  re,  or  64, 
&c. 

12 —  T,  before  ia,.ie,  io,  iu,  (when  the  ac¬ 
cent  is  not  upon  it,  and  it  is  not  prece¬ 
ded  by  S,)  becomes  also  equivalent  to 
articulation  she  ;  thus,  satiate  gives 
se,  she,  te,  or  061  ;  patience,  pe,  she, 
m,  se,  or  9620;  ratio,  re,  she,  or  46; 
CYMATIUM,  se,  me,  she,  me,  or  0363. 

13 —  IU*When  the  accent  is  upon  the  T,  it 


retains  its  natural  sound,  though  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  same  letters  as  above ; 
thus  satiety,  gives  se,  te,  te,  or  Oil. 
Whenever  T  is  preceded  by  S  the  ac¬ 
cent  is  generally  upon  it,  and  its  natural 
sound  maintained;  thus,  Christ-ian 
gives  ke,  re,  se,  te,  ne,  or  74012;  best¬ 
ial,  be,  se,  te,  le,  or  9015. 

14 — Finally,  T  before  U  retains  also  con¬ 
stantly  its  natural  value,  although  it 
seems  to  partake,  in  a  small  degree,  of 
the  nature  of  articulation  die.  Thus, 
nature,  gives  ne,  te,  re,  or  214 ;  obitu- 
UARY,  he,  te,  re,  or  914;  maturity,  me, 
te,  re,  te,  or  3141,  &c. 

N.  B.  De,  being  the  correlative  of  te, 
the  same  rule  applies  to  it  when  before 
i  and  u ;  although  it  seems  to  partake 
also  somewhat  the  sound  of  ge.  Thus, 
verdure  gives  ve,  re,  de,  re,  or  8414; 
SOLDIER,  56,  le,  dc,  re,  or  0514 ;  Indian, 
ne,  de,  ne,  or  212,  &.c. 


AD  DXBZTVDI  XSXCSBTXOS^S 


A — [D“N  before  g,  in  the  syllable  ing,  as 
in  singing,  dancing,  mingling,  &c., 
must  not  be  translated.  Thus,  in 
SINGING  we  will  have  se,  ghe,  ghe,  or 
077,  instead  of  se,  ne,  ghe,  ne,  ghe,  or 
02727.  Dancing  will  give  de,  ne,  se, 
ghe,  or  1207,  instead  of  de,  ne,  se,  ne, 
ghe,  or  12027 ;  and  in  mingling  we 
will  find  me,  ghe,  le,  ghe,  or  3757, 
instead  of  me,  ne,  ghe,  le,  ne,  ghe,  or 
327527. 

rrN.  B.  In  words  where  the  n  and  g  are 
separated  by  the  syllabic  division,  as  in 
GINGER,  which  gives  je,  ne,  je,  re,  or 
6264,  the  rule  of  course  is  not  appli¬ 
cable. 

Argument  ;  reasons,  and  importance  of  the 
preceding  rule.  * 

B — fCrln  ALL  words  ending  by  s,  i.  o,  n, 
or  T,  I,  o,  N,  as  in  mission,  partition, 
evasion,  attention,  corrosion,  &,c.,  the 
final  articulation  ne  must  not  be  trans¬ 


lated,  and  the  sion  or  tion  will  in¬ 
variably  be  equivalent  to  she  or  6. 
Thus,  mision  will  give  me,  she,  or 
36,  instead  of  me,  she,  ne,  or  362; 
PETITION,  pe,  te,  she,  or  916,  instead  of 
pe,  te,  she,  ne,  or  9162;  evasion,  ve, 
zhe,  or  86,  instead  of  ve.  zhe,  ne,  or 
862;  ATTENTION,  U,  ne,  she,  or  126, 
instead  of  te,  ne,  she,  ne,  or  1262;  cor¬ 
rosion,  ke,  re,  zhe,  or  746,  instead  of 
ke,  re,  zhe,  ne,  or  7462,  &c. 

Argument  ;  reasons  and  importance  of  the 
foregoing  rule.  * 

C—HT'N.  B.  But  the  student  must  remem¬ 
ber,  that  this  rule  is  applicable  only  to 
words  ENDING  by  tion,  or  sicm,  and  that 
to  the  sjdables  tiorn  or  sion  found  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
the  rule  is  not  applicable ;  thus,  mis¬ 
sionary  must  be  translated  me,  she,  ne, 
re,  or  3624;  petitioner,  pe,  te,  she, 
NE,  re,  or  91624,  Ac. 


N.  B. — The  Student  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  Dictionary  a 
Supplement  containing  all  the  words  belonging  to  the  first  part  of  the  Dictionary  which 
are  under  those  ad  libitum  rules.  *  The  reasons  of  these  two  rules  has  been  to  bring 
down  to  the  series  of  four  articulation  words  a  great  many  words  belonging  to  the  five 
articulation  series,  and  which  are  very  seldom  used,  as  there  are  very  few  dates  or  facts 
having  five  figures. 


X. 


BOIMEXS  EXfiRCZSISS. 

Translate  the  following  words  into  figures. 

0.— Satisfactory,  -  -  -  5.— Lilliputian, 

1. — Te-totaler,  -  -  •  6.— Chipachet,  - 

2. _Nonagesimal,  -  -  -  7— Quick-silver,  - 

3.  — Marmora  sea,  -  -  -  8. — Fair-fifer, 

L— Rarity,  rare,  -  -  -  9.— Peripatetic, 


0. — Zozimus,  ...  -  7. — King  Agag,  - 

l.—Dodecahedron,  -  -  -  8.— Vivificator, 

6. _ Gino'er  ...  -  9. — Bombardment, 


Rule  2. 

Rule  7. 

Rule  11 

10. — Oxygen. 

26. — Suggest. 

42. — Ocean. 

11. — Example. 

27. — Accident. 

43. — Associate. 

12. — Luxury. 

28. — Success. 

44. — Azure. 

13. — Anxiously. 

29. — Accept. 

45. — Measure. 

Rule  4. 

Rule  8. 

Rule  12. 

14  — God’s  Law. 

30. — Map-painter. 

46. — Satiate. 

15. — Man’s  duty. 

31. — Book-keeper. 

47. — Patience. 

16. — Time  flies. 

32. — Sh  ip-builder. 

48. — Ratio. 

17. — Man  rujp. 

33. — Map-binder. 

49. — Cymatium. 

Rule  5. 

Rule  9. 

Rule  13. 

18. — Think. 

34. — Watchman. 

50. — Satiety. 

19. — Faith. 

35. — ^Match. 

51. — Christian. 

20. — Broth. 

36  — Dutch. 

52. — Bestial. 

21. — Logarithms. 

37. — Catcher. 

53. — Christianity. 

Rule  6. 

Rule  10. 

Rule  14. 

22. — Matter. 

38. — Wedge. 

54. — Nature. 

23. — Pepper. 

39. — Pledge. 

55. — Obituary. 

24. — C  orrelative. 

40. — Judofe. 

56. — Maturity. 

25. — Mummy. 

41. — Hedge. 

57. — ^Picture. 

AD-UBZSVSI  EZCBPTIOSa'S. 

Rule  A. 

Rule  B. 

Rule  C. 

58. — Singing.  . 

62. — Mission- 

66. — Missionary. 

59. — Dancing. 

63. — ^Petition. 

67. — Petitioned. 

60. — ^Mingling. 

64. — Evasion. 

68. — Conditional. 

61. — Jingling. 

65. — Attention. 

69. — Petitioner. 
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FEINAGLE’S  SYSTEM. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

a, 

e, 

• 

1. 

b, 

c, 

di 

f. 

?• 

h, 

K 

I, 

n, 

P 

q 

r, 

s, 

t. 

V, 

X, 

•  • 

DR. 

•  •  ••  ••  ••  •• 

GRAY’S  SYSTEM. 

yi 

z. 

a, 

1 

e, 

• 

h 

3 

0, 

4 

ao, 

6 

oi, 

oo, 

ou, 

ai. 

2 

5 

7 

8 

9 

O 

!>, 

d, 

t, 

f, 

vol, 

Si 

P» 

k, 

z> 

Impracticability  of  Feinagle’s 
System  Bemonstrated. 

Universal  Deluge,  .  .  Del/czoc/. 

Deluge  of  Ogyges,  ,  .  DELacpo. 

Deluge  of  Deucalion,  .  V^^iuvuzi. 
Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  REDSEA2;oya. 
Death  of  Abraham,  ABRAHABiadea. 
Birth  of  Moses,  ,  .  Moses  vuca. 

Death  of  Newton,  NEWTONacegdw. 

NOMENCLATURES. 

Edward  II  ascMs  the  throne, 

Edmund  II  “  Ytuxetap. 

Edred  “  “  “  EDyoZ>. 

Edwin  “  “  Etuzun, 

STATISTICS,  ETC, 

Lat.  and  L.  of  Washington,  .  .  .  W ksmidukeg, 

I'oss*  pop.  of  Jup, . 3vvovqiunm7jlosaU^j, 

Son’s  Surface,  .....  ^vssv^Tfixigercutiracx* 


Impracticability  of  Gray’s  Sys^ 
tern  Bemonstrated. 

Universal  Deluge,  .  .  J)ELdiok. 

Deluge  of  Ogyges,  .  .  DelAowo. 

Deluge  of  Deucalion,  .  DiE.hbuzi, 
Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  REDSEAq/nti. 
Death  of  Abraham,  ABRAHAMaW. 
Birth  of  Moses,  .  HAos^savoloib^ 
Death  of  Newton,  NEWTON^o^/o^A:y. 

NOMENCLATURES. 

Edward  II  asc’dsthe  throne,  ^udataw. 
Edmund  II  “  “  “  ’Etudazas. 

Edred,  “  “  “  ^i>noz, 

Edwin,  “  “  “  'EiTinuvoL 

STATISTICS,  ETC. 

Lat.  and  L.  of  Washington,  "W ksmkudvfpoizafuh. 

Boss.  pop.  of  Jup . ivvoYohxdonifoubipou. 

Sun’s  surface,  ....  SvusvRYdaiiikoinztkapoi. 


She  Ratio  according  to  Dr.  Gray’s  Improvements. 

Ci'RcvMtafalnedaotaknoinidikfaodaofitootcpoulaidoo^anpasnainout- 
oilazucdainponfoloudizoikasozaodoosezomouksemitokdutodaboi- 
zaopoukbokaikaovetckitaisaqfoizoutoofosainulzukdetapeviloufai- 
kadoofooze  ! 


Xranslation  of  Words  in  page  7. 

(FOR  REFERENCE  IN  HOME  EXERCISES  IN  CASES  OF  DOUBT.) 

0—0108714.  1—11154.  2—226035.  3—34340.  4—44144.  5—55962. 
6—6961.  7—770584.  8—84884.  9—949117.  0—0030.  1—117142. 
6—6264.  7  —7777.  8—888714.  9—93941321.  10—7062.  11—70395. 
12—5764.  13—27605.  14—715.  15—3211.  16—1385.  17—3242. 
18—127.  19.-81.  20—941.  21—574130.  22—314.  23—994. 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr’s.  Pauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemoteohnio  System, 

TO 

HISTORICAL  DATES. 

- 0 - 

Death  of  Abraham, . -  -b.  c.  1821 

Invention  of  letters  by  Egyptian  Memnon,  -  -  -  .  1821 

Deluge  of  Ogyges,  -  --  --  --  --  1764* 

Passage  of  the  Red  Sea — Israel  enters  the  Desert,  -  -  -  1491 

The  Israelites  cross  the  Jordan  and  enter  the  Holy  Land,  -  -  1451 

Argonautic  expedition, . 1263 

Destruction  of  Troy,  -  --  --  --  -  1184 

Kingdom  of  Assyria  ends,  -------  90O 

Rome  founded,  -  --  --  --  --  -  750 

Rape  of  the  Sabines, . ---  -  759 

Cyrus  puts  an  end  to  the  first  captivity,  ------  536 

Pisistratus  usurps  the  tyranny  of  Athens,  -----  560 

Laws  of  Solon,  -  --  --  --  --  -  594 

Institution  of  the  Saturnalia,  by  the  Romans,  -  -  -  -  497 

Battle  of  Marathon — Greeks  v.  Persians,  -  .  -  -  490 

First  proposition  of  the  Agrarian  law,  by  Cassius,  -  -  -  485 

Aristides  the  Just  banished  from  Athens,  -----  484 

Battle  of  Thermopylse — Greeks  v.  Persians,  -  -  -  480 

The  Metonic  Cycle  begins,  -  -  -  *■  -  -  -  432 

Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  -  -  -  -  -  -  401 

Battle  of  the  Granicus — Alexander  v.  Persia,  -  -  .  -  334 

Papirius  Cursor  erects  the  first  sun-dial  at  Rome,  -  -  -  093 

Regulus  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  -----  055 

First  Divorce  at  Rome,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -231 

First  Physician  at  Rome,  -  -  •  -  -  -  -  -  219 

Second  Punic  War,  -  --  --  --  --  oig 

Battle  of  Zama — Hannibal  defeated  by  Scipio  Africanus,  -  -  202 

Invention  of  Paper  in  China, . 170 

First  Library  erected  at  Rome,  -------  167 

Sylla  plunders  the  city  of  Athens  and  slaughters  its  inhabitants,  -  86 

Caesar  makes  of  the  Gauls  a  Roman  province,  -  -  -  -  51 

Cato  kills  himself  at  Utica, . ---46 

Second  Triumvirate — ^between  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  -  43 

Death  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony,  -  -  .  .  30 

Second  shutting  up  of  the  Temple  of  Janus,  -  -  -  29 

Ovidius  banished  by  Augustus,  -  -  -  .  -20 

'  . —  - -  '  ■  I  I  - 

^  Printed  for  the  Author  by  Houel  and  Alacoy,  89  JVassau  street,  JV’ae  York.  ^ 
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[second  lessor 


APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr’s.  Pauvel-Gouxaud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  System 


TO 


SACRED  CHRONOLOGY. 


Covenant  of  God  with  Abraham,  ^  - 

Isaac  offered  in  sacrifice,  ...  - 

Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  .... 

•Esau  sells  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 

Joseph  made  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt,  .  •  - 

Joseph’s  brethren  go  down  to  Egypt,  -  .  - 

Birth  of  Moses  in  Egypt,  -  -  .  .  . 

Law  given  at  Mt.  Sinai,  -  -  -  -  . 

Tabernacle  set  up  in  the  wilderness,  -  .  - 

Moses  sends  twelve  spies  into  Canaan,  -  .  .  - 

Balaam’s  ass  speaks  and  reproves  his  master, 

Ruth  follows  Naomi  to  Bethlehem,  -  -  -  - 

Boaz  marries  Ruth, 

Jephthah  sacrifices  his  daughter,  -  -  - 

Birth  of  Samson, 

Samson  kills  1000  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone,  - 
Samson  carries  off  the  gates  of  Gaza,  -  -  - 

David  kills  Goliath  with  his  sling,  -  •  . 

Great  Pestilence  sent  upon  Israel,  -  .  -  « 

Solomon’s  judgment  upon  the  child,  -  - 

Temple  dedicated  by  Solomon,  .  -  -  - 

Glorious  reign  of  Jehoshophat  king  of  Judah, 

Jehu  exterminates  the  family  of  Ahab,  -  -  -  - 

Jonah  swallowed  by  a  whale,  -  - 

Hezekiah  destroys  the  Brazen  Serpent, 

Miracle  of  the  Sun-dial, — Hezekiah’s  life  prolonged. 

The  Pious  Josiah  begins  to  reign,  -  -  .  - 

The  three  Holy  Children  saved  from  the  fiery  furnace, 
Nebuchadnezzar  loses  his  reason,  -  -  .  - 

Daniel  cast  into  the  lions’  den,  •  - 

Darius  repudiates  Vashti  and  marries  Esther,  -  .  - 

Second  Temple  dedicated, 

Esther  saves  the  Jews  from  a  general  slaughter,  *  -  ■ 

Feast  ^of  Purim  instituted  by  the  Jews,  -  -  - 

Septi^gijjt  version  of  the  Bible  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
Era  commences,  -  -  -  >  “  - 

■4  * 


B.  C. 


A.  M. 


1921 

1871 

1856 

1816 

1715 

1707 

1571 

1491 

1490 

1489 

1451 

1312 

1312 

1187 

1155 

1136 

1124 

1067 

1017 

1013 

1004 

914 

884 

807 

726 

713 

641 

580 

569 

537 

518 

515 

510 

510 

277 

4004 
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It 


APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr’s.  Fauvel-Gouraud^s  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  System 


TO 


1 

8 

2 

1 

de^ 

.  ve, 

,  ne, 

tey 

1 

8 

2 

1 

de^ 

,  vey 

ney 

,  de. 

1 

7 

6 

4 

tCy 

key 

shey 

re. 

1 

4 

9 

1 

tCy 

re. 

hey 

dey 

1 

4 

5 

1 

tCy 

re. 

Uy 

tey 

1 

2 

6 

3 

dCy 

»e. 

mCy 

•I 

1 

8 

4 

tey 

dey  fey 

re. 

9 

0 

0 

hCy 

ee, 

56, 

7 

D 

2 

key 

Uy 

ne 

7 

5 

0 

ghey  Uy 

56, 

5 

3 

6 

ICy 

mCy  ShCy 

5 

6 

0 

ICy 

shey 

sey 

5 

9 

4 

Uy 

hey 

re, 

4 

9 

7 

re. 

hey 

key 

4 

9 

0 

re. 

pey 

5e, 

4 

8 

5 

re. 

ve. 

Uy 

HISTORICAL  DATES. 

(BY  ISOLATED  FORMULAS.) 

- O— 


the  bosom  of 


may  justly  be  considered  as  a 


Divinity^ 

Memnoriy 

Divine  idea. 


some  very 


Thick  shower. 


[J^  At  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  armies  of  Pharaoh 

nret  their  death  in  a  .  .  .  Watery  bed. 

[J^ After  crossing  the  Jordan  under  Joshua^  the  Israel¬ 
ites  entered  a  land  by  no  means  one  of  ,  Sterility. 

[h/^The  Argonautic  expedition  was  undertaken  for  the 

adventurous  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Hidden  gem. 

{]3?*The  destruction  of  Troy  was  completed  by  the  ra¬ 
ging  flames  of  a  .  .  .  Hot  wood  fire. 

C^^The  Kingdom  of  Assyria- c,ome  to  an  end  for  having 

had  its  foundations  laid  upon  a  weak  .  Basis. 

\fy^Rome  was  founded^  according  to  the  Roman  histori¬ 
ans,  by  a  felonious  ....  Colony. 

[D“The  rape  of  the  Sabines  was  an  event  that  now-a- 

days  would  send  its  perpetrators  to  the  Gallows. 

in  putting  an  end  to  the  first  captivity  accomp- 

li^ed,  without  his  own  knowledge,  a  Holy  mission. 

« 

\[y=‘Pisistratus  after  usurping  the  tyrannf  of  Athens 

found  a  free  people  could  not  be  gov’d  with  Lashes. 

IkT^The  Laws  of  Solon  would  not  likely  be  suitable  to 

the  black  colonists  of  .  .  .  Liberia. 

(kT^The  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  was  to  the  Roman 

slave-holders  a  most  severe  allegorical  Rebuke. 

[kT^At  the  Battle  of  Marathon  many  a  brave  Greek  in 

the  arms  of  death  went  forever  to  Repose. 

(Hr*  The  first  proposition  of  the  Agrarian  Law  (by  Cas¬ 
sius)  met  in  the  Roman  Senate  a  terrible  .Rival^ 

Entered  uccoidiag^  to  tlie  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1344,  by  Francis  Fauvkl-Gouraud,  in  the  'ClerK  s 
Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

9^  The  republication  ef  any  of  the  “Formulas”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,*** 
prohibited  ;  and  any  violation  oi  the  copy-right  will  subject  the  party  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
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4f  8  4  lj[j=^>drts£tdes  the  Just,  being  banished  from  Athens^  was 
re,  re,  re,  compelled  to  fly  away  like  a  miserable  Rover. 


4  8  0 
re,  /e,  ze, 

4  3  2 
re,  we, 

3  3  4 
»ic,  wie,  re, 

4  0  1 
re,  ze,  de. 


[p=*At  the  battle  of  Thermopyl(B^  Lepnidas  being  sum¬ 
moned  to  surrender  did  peremptorily  ,  Refuse. 

[p=^The  Metonic  Cycle  was  an  invention  that  gave  to 

the  motions  of  the  moon  some  order  and  Harmony. 

U^The  battle  of  the  Granicus  is  one  of  the  greatest 

events  ever  recorded  in  the  temple  of  Memory. 

[p=*During  the  retreat  of  the  10,000,  the  Greeks  did  not 

often  sleep  upon  inlaid  beds  of  Rose-wood. 


2  9  3  \ry^Papirius  Cursor  in  erecting  the  first  sun-dial  at  Rome 

ne,  bey  me,  saw  the  first  hour  ever  marked  by  a  Sun-beam. 


2  5  6 

ney  hy  jCy 


2  3  1 
nCy  me,  tCy 

2  1  9 
ney  bcy  de, 

2  18 
ne,  tey  ue, 

2  0  2 
ney  sCy  nCy 

1  7  0 

tCy  kCy  SCy 

1  6  7 

tCy  ChCy  ghey 

0  8  6 
sey  vey  jey 

0  5  1 

ICy  dCy 

0  4  6 
re,  jey 

0  4  3 
re,  me, 

0  3  0 
me,  ze, 


0  2  9 

nCy  pcy 


0 


^.0 
^  5C, 


\[y^Regulus  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  suflered  a  death 

which  in  the  history  of  man  has  no  Analogy. 

(ET^The  first  divorce  at  i2ome,  (however  strange  it  may 

appear,)  was  not  the  result  of  matrimonial  Enmity. 

OT-The  f,rst  physician  at  jRome,  had  probably  more  grav¬ 
ity  about  him  than  a  .  .  .  Windy  boy. 

ID“The  second  Punic  War  being  declaredy  Hannibal  car¬ 
ried  it  into  Italy  to  the  amazement  of  every  Native. 

ITT-The  battle  of  Zama  was  fought  upon  an  African  shore 

where  was  never  exhibited  a  Snowy  scene. 

d^Before  the  invention  of  paper  in  ChinOy  they  used 

to  write  upon  thin  boards  coated  with  White  wax. 

The  first  library  erected  at  Rome  soon  diffused  a 
great  taste  for  learning  and  .  Teaching, 

\fj^Sylla  plunders  Athens  and  slaughters  its  inhabitants 

with  the  ferocity  of  an  unfeeling  .  Savage. 

dl^The  day  that  Ccesarmade  of  the  Gauls  a  Roman  pro- 

vincey  was  marked  by  the  Romans  as  a  Holyday. 

[^Cato  kills  himself  at  Utica  in  a  paroxysm  of 

Rage. 

d5^The  second  Triumvirate  was  in  reality  the  grave-yard 

in  which  were  buried  the  liberties  of  .  Rome. 

lET-The  tragic  death  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  has  been 

the  theme  of  many  a  poetical  .  .  Muse. 

d7*  At  the  second  shutting  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  the  God 

of  war  could  at  last  take  a  ,  .  .  Nap. 

^jy^Ovidius  was  banished  by  Augustus  in  punishment  of 

his  amatory  ......  Sins. 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Pro£  IVs.  Pauvel-Gouraud^s  Phreno-Mnemotechnio  System 

TO 

SACRED  CHRONOLOGY. 

(BY  ISOLATED  FORMULAS,) 

.  ■■■.  — 

1  9  1  \[j^Jlbraham'’s  Covenant  with  God  was  an  act  of  which 

re,  joc,  »e,  te^  he  never  had  any  occasion  to  .  Repent. 

18  7  1  [T^The  offering  up  of  Isaac  in  sacrifice,  was  a  strong 

le,  ve,  ghe,  de,  demonstration  of  Abraham’s  .  Love  of  God. 

1  8  5  6  IL?*  The  marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  made  them  ac- 

ne,  fe,  le,  she,  cording  to  scripture  language  .  One  flesh 

18  16  [LT^The  Mess  of  pottage  which  Esau  received  for  sell- 

te,  fe,  de,  she,  ing  his  birth-right,  proved  at  last  a  very  Tough  dish. 

17  15  \iy^  Josephus  being  made  prime  minister  of  Egypt,  was  for 

re^  ke,  te,  le,  his  previous  sufferings  a  rich  .  Requital. 

1  7  0  7  (L/^The  Brothers  of  Joseph  went  down  to  Egypt  after  corn, 

be,  ghe,  se,  ke,  each  carrying  with  him  for  that  purpose  a  Big  sack. 

15  7  1  soon  after  his  birth  was  saved  from  destruc- 

de,  le,  ke,  te,  tion  by  a  princess  fair  and  .  .  Delicate. 

14  9  1  [I^The  Law  given  at  Mt,  Sinai  makes  us  acquainted 

te,  re,  be,  te,  with  almost  every  divine  .  ,  Attribute. 

1  4  9  0  [tT^The  Tabernacle,  after  being  set  up  in  the  wilderness, 

re,  re,  pe,  se,  was  preserved  by  the  Jews  as  a  very  Rare  piece. 

1  4  8  9  |r7=*The  Twelve  Spies  brought  a  false  report  which  proved 

de,  re,  fe,  be,  to  them  in  the  end  a  very  .  .  Dear  fib. 

14  5  1  [[j^Balaam^s  ass,  in  reproving  his  master,  must  have 

de,  re,  le,  de,  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  very  .  Droll  head. 

13  12  \C^Ruth,  both  in  following  JTaomi  to  Bethlehem,  and  in 

te,  me,  de,  ne,  marrying  Boaz,  appears  as  a  very  Sweet  maiden. 

118  7  \iy^JephthaWs  daughter  was  sacrificed  in  consequence  of 
ke,  de,  ve,  ghe,  her  father’s  rash  and  .  .  Wicked  vowing. 

115  5  at  his  birth  little  dreamed  of  the  fate  that 

te,  de,  le,  le,  awaited  him  from  the  wiles  of  the  Witty  Delilah. 

113  6  ^y^Samson,  in  killing  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone, 
te,  te,  me,  che,  showed  them  they  had  to  deal  with  a  Stout  match. 

Entbrkb  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUI),  iathe 
CSerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Oii^The  republication  of  any  of  the  “  Formulas  ”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is  strictly  fHt 
Isibited ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-right,  will  subject  the  party  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
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112  4  gates  of  Gaza^ysf\\eii  carried  off  by  Samson^ 

?€,  te^  Tie,  re,  into  the  hands  of  a  very  .  *  Stout  owner. 

10^7  David  in  killing  Goliath  with  his  slings  must  have 
rfe,  ze^  she^  ke,  given  him  a  rather  .  .  .  Dizzy  shock. 

10  17  ID- The  great  Pestilence  sent  upon  Israel  undoubtedly  put 

fe,  se,  te^ghe^  an  end  to  all  joyous  .  -  .  .  Feasting. 

10  13  ^py^^olomords  judgment  upon  the  child^  certainly  mani- 

re,  2e,  c?e,  me,  fested  the  ....  Height  of  wisdom. 

1  0  0  4  Solomon  dedicated  the  temple  by  solemnly  invoking 
pe,  se^  se,  re,  the  Almighty  to  become  its  divine  .  Possessor. 

0  9  14  QD’The  glorious  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  did  the  greatest 

se,  pe,  te,  re,  honor  to  the  Jewish  ....  Sceptre. 

8  8  4  \^^Jehu  in  exterminating  the  family  of  Ahab,  showed 

fe,  m,  re,  them  not  the  least  particle  of  .  .  Favor. 

8  0  7  Jonah,  after  being  swallowed  by  the  whale,  had  upon 

fe,  se,  ke,  him  the  effect  of  a  powerful  .  ,  .  Physic. 

7  2  6  Ifj^Hezekiah  destroyed  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  that  it 

/ce,  ne,  she,  might  no  longer  be  worshiped  by  his  Weak  nation. 

0  7  13  mii’acle  of  the  Sun-dial  was  to  Hezekiah  a. -pledge 

se,  ke,  jfe,  me,  of  his  recovery  from  a  tedious  .  .  Sick-time. 

6  4  1  caused  no  other  regret  to  his  sub- 

she,  re,  te,  jects  than  that  of  appearing  rather  .  Short. 

5  8  0  [D-The  three  holy  children  were  saved  from  the  fery  furnace 

le,  ve,  se,  without  having  any  insurance  on  their  precious  Lives. 

0  5  6  9  ^jy-Mebuchadnezzar,  after  losing  his  reason,  ate  grass 

se,  le,  she,  pe,  during  seven  years,  like  a  ,  .  Silly  sheep. 

5  3  7  (D^The  lions,  into  whose  den  Daniel  was  cast,  were 

le,  me,  ke.  rendered  by  the  angel  as  impotent  as  a  Lame  cow. 


0  5  18  Darius  married  Esther  and  repudiated  Vashti^  after 

se,  le,  te,  fe,  finding  the  latter  to  be  rather  a  .  Slight y  wife. 

5  1  5  (D-The  second  Temple  at  its  dedication  must  have  appear- 

le,  te,  le,  ed  compared  with  the  first,  extremely  .  Little. 


5  10  Esther,  in  saving  the  Jews  from  a  general  slaughter, 

le,  de,  se,  surpassed  in  heroism  all  other  Hebrew  Ladies. 


5  10  The  Feast  of  Purim,  instituted  by  the  Jews,  was  one 

le,  te,  se,  which  in  our  language  signifies  the  feast  of  Lots. 


0  2  7  7  ^pyThQ  Septuagint  version  of  the  old  Testament  wdiS 

se,  ne,  ghe,  ghe,  by  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  wherever  they  had  a  Synagogue. 


4  0  0  4  [D^The  Christian  Era  commenced  at  a  time  when  the 
re,  9e,  se,  re,  whole  world  was  enjoying  a  .  Recess  of  war 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Pr^s.  Pauvel-G-ouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  System 

TO 

M  A  THEMATIC  A  1.  PROBLEMS, 

ILLUSTRATING  THE 

RATIO  OF  THE  DIAMETER  TO  THE  CIRCUMFERENCE  OF  THE  CIRCLE, 


With  154  Decimals. 

O  Co’ 

a.® 

Homophonic 

(by  NOMENCLATURED  SERIES.) 

^  o- 

Equivalents. 

0 

a  Hero  .  .  . 

.  .  is  seldom  heard  saying  to  an  indifferent  sweetheart: 

My  d.eary  Dolly,  be  no  chilly ! 

1 

a  Wand  .  .  . 

.  .  however  magical,  could  not  equal  this  tender  prayer ; 

My  love,  I  beg  ye  be  my  nymph  ! 

2 

a  Tooth  .  .  . 

. ,  is  an  ornament  of  the  mouth,  which  pleases  more  a  fair  woman  than  : 

Rich  honey  charm;  and  move;  a  man. 

3 

a  Tree  .  . .  . 

.  is  seldom  so  large  or  so  high  as  : 

A  Cupola  seen  off. . .  far  and  deep. 

4 

a  Fort .... 

.  .'is  a  guarded  place  which  cannot  easily  be  taken  with: 

A  Cottage  bamboo,  a  poem,  or  a  glee. 

5 

a  Fife .... 

. .  is  an  instrument  whose  music  is  less  pleasing  to  a  child  than : 

A  Tassel  vain  or  sappy  grape. 

6 

a  Sexton  .  .  . 

.  .  is  seldom  called  upon  to  bury  : 

A  Rare  Albino,  musky  and  fat. 

y  a  Savannah  .  .  is  a  first  rate  location  to  build  a  city  like : 


Jersey,  Geneva,  Genoa,  or  Seva. 

8  Hate . is  a  feeling  often  indulged  in  by: 

A  Boy  or  peevish  knave  somehow  rough. 

8  Ninus  - . would  be  astonished  at  our  tactics  if  he  were  to  see  now-a-days  : 

An  Unholy  marine  editing  a  siege. 

10  a  Hen  ......  however  deep  and  dark,  is  of  the  infernal  regions  : 

A  Copy  faint  though  rough  and  savage. 


11  an  Elephant .  .  is  an  animal  seldom  trusted  to  the  care  of : 

A  Old.  woman,  a  fine  miss,  or  a  showy  Jew. 

12  a  12  Pounder  . .  is  a  warlike  instrument,  which  in  time  of  war: 

A  Heroic  Sepoy  may  fire  where  he  choose;. 

13  the  13^^  Guest .  at  our  Saviour’s  table,  was  condemned  with: 

An  Able,  wholesale,  rmcZ  heavy  unanimity. 

14  Fortune . is  a  divinity  not  easily  overtaken  by : 

A  Hackney  lame  or  lubbers'  feet. 

15  a  Fife  of  tin, .  would  be  so  worthless  an  instrument  that  to  destroy  it  would  be : 

No  very  heavy  sin. 

Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  the 
Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

*:t*The  republication  of  any  of  the  “Formulas”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-right  will  subject  the  parties  to  tlie  penalties  of  the  law. 
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PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  PRINCIPLES. 


[SECOITD  LKSMUTv 


APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Pr^s.  Pauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  System 

TO  THE 

Ratio  of  the  Diameter  to  the  Circumference  of  the  Circle, 

WITH  154  DECIIHALS. 

- o - 

3—1  415  326  5358979323846 

1  3  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

264338327  9  50288  4  19716 

32  23  24  25  26  27  23  29  30  31  32  33  34  35  36  37  33  39  40  41  42 

9399375105820974  9445  9 

43  44  45  46  47  48  49  50  51  52  53  54  55  56  57  58  59>  60  61  62  63- 

230781  6  4  062S620  899862 

64  65  66  67  68  69  70  71  72  73  74  75  76  77  78  79  86  81  82  83  84 

80348  25342  1  1706798214 

85  86  87  88  89  90  61  92  93  94  95  96  97  98  99  100  101  102  103  104  105- 

80865132823  0664709384 

106  107  108  109  110  111  112  113  114  115  116  117  118  119  120  121  122  123  m  125  126 

460955058223172535940 

127  128  129  130  131  132  133  134  135  136  137  138  139  146  141  142  143  144  145  146  M7 

81284802 


148  149  150  151  152  153  154  155 


MEMORANDA. 


F I R  S  tT 

Remember— what  I  have  said  concerning  the  first  figures  of  certain  an¬ 
cient  dates  which  appear  to  have,  in  the  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  word,  several 
thousand  years  more  than  the  real  dates  expressed  by  the  figures. 

SECOND. 

Recollect — ^the  rule  laid  down  in  regard  to  modern  dates,  of  which  the 
Phreno-Mnemotechnic  word  appears  to  contain  one  thousand  years  less  than 
expressed  by  the  figure. 

r\ 

THIRD. 

Bear  in  Mind— the  principle  concerning  the  mnemonization  of  date# 
not  far  before  or  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

FOURTH. 

Don’t  Forget — the  distinction  established  as  regards  Phreno-Mnemo¬ 
technic  words  having  a  zero  at  the  beginning. 


THIRD  LESSON.] 


PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  PRINCIPLES. 
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APPLICATION  OF 


Prof.  Fr’s.  Pauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  System 

TO 

MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS. 
LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES  OF  SOME  CAPITALS. 


Alexandria, 

.... 

31.  N.- 

-30.  E. 

Constantinople, 

.  Turkey^  .... 

41.  N.- 

-28.  E. 

Dresden,  . 

.  Saxony^  .... 

51.  N.- 

-13.  E. 

Madrid, 

Spainy  .... 

o 

• 

• 

1 

-03.  E. 

Pekin,  , 

,  Chinay  .... 

39.  N.- 

-116.  E. 

Rome,  • 

.  Italyy  .... 

41.  N 

-12.  E. 

Paris, 

.  Francey  .... 

00 

• 

• 

1 

-02.  W. 

St.  Petersburgh, 

«  •  •  •  « 

59.  N.- 

-30,  E. 

London, 

.  Englandy 

51.  N.- 

-00. 

Washington, 

.  United  S fates y 

38.  N.- 

-77.  W. 

Rio  Janeiro, 

.  Brazily 

22’.  S.- 

-43.  W. 

GREATEST  ELEVATIONS. 

Feet 

«  ^  Mount  Dawalagiry,  in  Asia — Thibet,  Himalayas, 

•  • 

24,769 

•;;;  «  Mount  Chimborazo,  in  America — Quito,  Andes,  . 

•  « 

20,190 

g  -  Mourit-Blanc,  in 

Europe — Switzerland,  Alps, 

• 

14,806 

*  ®  Mount  Geesh,  in 

Africa — Abyssinia, 

•  « 

14,122 

The  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops — Cairo,  Egypt, 

• 

456 

Cascade  of  Gaverny- 

—Pyrenees,  France, 

•  « 

1,264 

Gay-Lussac’s  Aerostatic  ascension,  in  1804 — Paris, 

21,474 

Brioschi’s  Aerostatic 

ascension,  in  1808,  at  Milan — Italy, 

25,444 

Cupola  of  St.  Peter’s 

at  Rome,  ..... 

• 

406 

The  farm  of  Antisana,  near  Quito,  Columbia, 

% 

13,500 

The  Colossal  Bronze  statue  of  St.  Chas.  Boromeo,  at  Arona, 

111 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 


Gold — cast — vmter  being  ©5  1.  •  .  ,  .  .  .  .  19,258 

Lead — cast  do.  11,351 

Iron — cast  d/}.  7,207 

Sulphuric  acid  do.  .......  .  1,840 

Acetic  ether  do.  .......  .  0,865 

Absolute  alcohol  do.  .......  .  0,794 

Alder  tree  do.  .......  .  0,800 

French  box  do.  .......  .  0,912 

Steam — air  being  as  1,  .......  .  0,622 

Chloride  of  Silicium  do.  .......  .  5,940 

Ammoniacal  gas  do.  .......  .  0,595 


PRINTED  FOR  THE  AUTHOR  BY  HOUEL  AND  JIACOY,  89  NASSAU  STREET. 
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PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  PRINCIPLES. 


[third  lessor 


APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr’s.  Fauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemoteehnic  System 


TO  A  SELECTION  OF  A  FEW 

LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES, 

OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  CAPITALS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

(By  Defining  Formulas  and  Homophonic  Analogies.) 


- o - 

Alexander  the  Great  is  a  hero  whose  fame  has  often  been  Sung  by 
Alexandria.  many  a  .  .  .  .  Mighty  Muse. 

The  Emp.  Constantine^  is  a  monarch  who  would  have  left  a  purer  name 

CoNSTANTiNOALE.  if  he  had  not  murdered  his  Worthy  nephew. 

A  Dressed  Dean  .  .  is  one  who  puts  on  his  richest  garments  to  of- 

Dresden.  ficiate  within  the  Cathedral’s  Hallowed  dome. 

A  Long  dun  ...  is  a  continual  calling  upon  a  bad  debtor  to 
London.  whom  fortune  has  refused  success  and  Wealth. 

A  Mad  writ  *,  .  .  isanunjustcapiasby  which  a  passionate  judge 

Madrid.  obliges  a  poor  man  to  bail  in  a  Serious  sum. 

A  Big  Inn  .  .  .  .  is  a  large  hotel  where  customers  do  not  gen- 

Pekin.  erally  meet  at  table  an  .  .  Empty  dish. 

A  Parish  ....  is  a  clerical  district  some  of  which  are  en- 

Paris.  dowed,  as  in  England,  with  a  colossal  Revenue. 

Rum . is  a  liquor  Avhich  generally  gives  to  the  voice 

Rome.  of  those  using  it  a  rather  .  .  Hard  tone. 

St.  Peter  sober  .  .  was  a  saint  who  never  drank  at  any  time  more 

St.  Petersburgh.  than  a  .  .  .  Holy  Ahhe  at  mass. 

General  Washington  .  is  a  hero  whose  fame  will  ever  soar  over  the 
Washington.  world  with  an  indefatigable  Moving  wing. 

A  Real  Joiner  .  .  .  is  an  expeditious  mechanic  who  could  fix  in  a 

Rio  Janeiro.  short  time  the  windows  of  Any  new  room. 


ARGUMENT. — Homoj^onic  Analogies — their  extreme  impressibility  on  the  mind — their  infalli¬ 
bility  and  phreno-mnemotechnic  importance — kinds  of  facts  to  the  mnemonization  of  which  they 
are  most  applicable :  1st.  Latitudes  and  longitudes.  Sd.  Specific  Gravities.  3d.  Altitudes  of 
mountains,  monuments,  &c.  4th.  Battles  and  treaties  of  peace,  &c.  5th.  Foundation  and  extinc¬ 
tion  of  cities,  &c.  6th.  Names  of  men  and  places,  &c.  How  to  use  homophonic  analogies  for 
of  men— Homo-physiognomic  analogies — Abercrombie’s  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Construction  of  Formulas. — 1st.  In  the  case  of  Latitudes  and  Longitudes:  uniformity  of 
decimals.  2d.  In  the  case  of  Specific  Gravities,  the  same  rule  observed. — How  to  ascertain  the  re- 
in  longitude,  in  case  of  any  doubt. 

N 


W 


1  1  2 

TTWT  E 

3  I  4 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  the 
Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  republication  of  any  of  the  “Formulas”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author^^  is  strictly 
prohibited  ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-right,  will  subject  the  parties  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr’s.  Fauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  System 

TO  A  SELECTION  OF  THE 

GREATEST  ELEVATIONS  ON  THE  GLOBE’S  SURFACE, 


NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL. 


(By  Defining  Formulas  and  Homophonic  Analogies.) 


Mount  Blane,  -  -  - 

Switzerland^  Europe. 

Dawalagiry,  -  -  - 

Thibet^  Asia. 

Geesh, . 

Abyssinia^  Africa. 

Chimborazo,  -  -  • 

QuitOy  America* 


The  Mountebanks  Europe  could  not  make 
a  living  if  they  alw’^ays  wore  an  Austere  visojge. 

A  Dowery  large,  in  Asia^  is  always  sure  to 
draw  the  attention  of  some  Sneering  chap. 

The  Geese  of  Africa^  are  so  fat  that  they  can¬ 
not  waddle  about  quicker  than  a  Tired  nun. 

The  Chamber  Razors  of  America  go  over  the 
face  as  smoothly  as  -  Honey-sweet  poes^y. 


A  Pyramid  of  Chops  would  be  a  sight  which 
many  a  glutton  would  heartily  -  Relish. 


Pyramid  of  Cheops, 

CairOy  Egypt. 

Cascade  of  Gaverny,  A  Cascading  Cavern  is  a  location  that  could 


not  be  occupied  without  some 


Danger. 


A  Gay-or-Loose  Saxon  is  one  who  is  ready 
to  play  upon  us  at  any  time  some  Ji'ew  trickery. 

An  Embryo  Cheese  is  a  very  little  cheese, 
which  would  appear  ATull  to  a  rare  hero. 


Pyi  'cnneesy  France. 

Gay-Lussae’s, 

Ascension,  1804. 

Brioschi’s 
Ascension,  1808. 

Cupola  of  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Peter’s  Cap,  to  judge  from  the  Pope’s  ti- 
At  Rome.  ara,  must  have  had  a  form  like  a  Horse-shoe, 

Farm  of  Antisana,  -  A  Farmer  of  A ntisana  thinks  less  than  ayan- 

kee  farmer  does  about  his  Sweet  molasses. 

Statue  of  St.  Charles  The  Statutes  of  St.  C.  B.  if  he  had  left  any 
Boromeo,  would  have  been  the  most  remk’ble  ever  Edited, 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  the 
Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 

***  The  republication  of  any  of  the  “  Formulas,”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  any  violation  of  the  Copy-right  will  subject  the  parties  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
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PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  PRINCIPLES. 


[third  lessor. 


APPLICATION  OF 


Prof.  Fr’s.  Fauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnio  System 


TO  A  SELECTION  OF  A  FEW 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 


(By  Defining  Formulas  and  Homophonic  Analogies.) 


j1  Gilded  Coat  .  .  , 

Gold  Cast. 

A  Lady^s  Coat  .  .  . 
Lead  Cast. 

Iron  Coat  .  .  . 

Iron  Cast. 

A  Suffering  A  hides 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

An  Ascetic  Esther  .  . 

Acetic  Ether. 

An  Absolute  School 

Absolute  Alcohol. 


•  •  • 


Esteem  . 

Steam. 


A  Colored  Silesian  .  .  . 

Chloride  of  Silicium. 

A  Monachal  Gauze  .  .  , 

Ammoniacal  Gas. 

An  Alderman  .... 

Alder-tree. 

A  French  Boxer  .  .  . 

French  Box. 


is  an  ceremonial  court  dress,  never  worn  by 
people  who  live  on  a  Two-penny  loaf. 

is  a  petticoat,  the  only  dress  worn  in  South 
America  by  many  a  .  Tidy  mulatto, 

is  an  iron  coat  of  mail,  whose  weight  to 
modern  soldiers  would  be  quite  Agonizing, 

is  an  old  Athlete  who  sees  his  strength 
making  with  him  a  final  .  .  Divorce, 

is  a  pious  nun,  who  scrupulously  observes 
every  appointed  fast  and  .  .  Vigil. 

is  a  school  in  which  boys  are  prevented  by 
the  rod  from  cutting  a  .  .  Caper. 

is  a  man’s  noblest  possession,  provided  it 
be  really  ....  Genuine. 

is  one  of  a  race  of  people  represented  as 
being  very  steady  and  .  Laborious. 

is  a  Bishoph  surplice,  worn  by  every  priest 
within  the  altar’s  .  .  .  Holy  pale. 

is  one  who  in  every  city  corporation  bears 
one  of  its  most  important  .  Offices. 

is  usually  a  poor  pugilist,  who  is  always 
sure  to  be  regularly  .  .  Beaten. 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  the 
Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  republication  of  any  of  the  “  Formulas”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is  >trictly 
prohibited ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-right,  will  subject  the  parties  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
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LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES 


OF 

SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


The  Longitudes  are  from  Greenwich. 

1  Lat. 

1  Reg. 

Lon. 

1  Reg. 

Albany, 

J^ew  York.,  . 

42 

N. 

rzr 

/3 

:  W. 

Augusta,  . 

Maine,  . 

44 

N. 

69 

;  w. 

Annapolis, 

Maryland,  . 

39 

N. 

76 

i  w. 

Baltimore, 

Maryland, 

39 

N. 

76 

1  w. 

Bangor, 

Maine, 

44 

N. 

69 

w. 

Boston,  . 

Massachusetts, 

42 

N. 

71 

w. 

Buffalo, 

Mew  York, 

42 

N. 

79 

w. 

Cape  Cod,*  . 

Massachusetts, 

42 

N. 

70 

w. 

Charleston,  .  , 

South  Carolina,  . 

32 

N. 

80 

w. 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio, 

39 

N. 

84 

w. 

Concord, 

^Maine, 

43 

N. 

71 

w. 

Columbus, 

Ohio, 

39 

N. 

83 

w. 

Dover,  .  • 

Delaware, 

39 

N. 

75 

w. 

Detroit,  . 

Michigan, 

42 

N. 

83 

w. 

Frederickton,* 

Mew  Brunswick, 

46 

N. 

66 

w. 

Hartford, 

Connecticut,  . 

41 

N. 

73 

w. 

Indianapolis, 

Indiana, 

39 

N. 

86 

w. 

Jackson,  .  .  . 

Mississippi,  . 

32 

N. 

90 

w. 

Jefferson, 

Missouri,  . 

38 

N. 

92 

w. 

Key  West, 

Florida, 

24 

N. 

83 

w. 

Kingston, 

Upper  Canada, 

44 

N. 

76 

W'. 

Louisville, 

Kentucky, 

38 

N. 

85 

w. 

Little  Rock, 

Arkansas, 

34 

N. 

92 

w. 

Mobile, 

Alabama, 

30 

N. 

88 

w. 

Montreal, 

Lower  Canada, 

46 

N. 

73 

w. 

New  Bedford,  , 

Massachusetts, 

41 

N. 

70 

w. 

New  Haven, 

Connecticut, 

41 

N. 

73 

w. 

New  Orleans,  . 

Louisiana, 

29  ; 

N. 

90 

w. 

New  York,  . 

Mew  York, 

40  i 

N. 

74 

w. 

Philadelphia,  . 

Pennsylvania, 

39  : 

N. 

75 

w. 

Plymouth, 

M assachusetts. 

41 

N. 

70 

w 

Providence, 

Rhode  Island,  . 

41 

N. 

71 ; 

w. 

Portland, 

Maine, 

43 

N. 

70  ;  W. 

Quebec,  . 

Lower  Canada, 

46 

N. 

71 

w. 

Richmond,  . 

Virginia, 

37 

N. 

77 

w. 

St.  Louis, 

Missouri, 

38 

N. 

89 

>  w. 

Savannah, 

Georgia, 

32 

N. 

81 

w. 

Toronto,  . 

Upper  Canada, 

43 

N. 

79 

w. 

Washington, 

District  of  Columbia, 

•  38 

N. 

77 

w. 
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[third  LESStVN. 


APPLICATION  OF 


Prof.  Fr’s.  Pauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemoteehnie  System 


TO 


LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES 

OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  LOCALITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

(By  Defining  Formulas  and  Hohiophonic  Analogies.) 


jSn  Old  penny 
Albany. 


llie  Empei'or  Augustus 
Augusta. 


A  JSTapoleonist 
Annapolis 


A  Pale  tumor 
Baltimoee. 


A  Bank  of  ore 
Bangor. 


A  Boss  of  ton 
Boston. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo. 


A  Charles-down. 
Charleston. 


Cincinnatus 

Cincinnati. 


A  Concordat. 
CORCORD. 


Christopher  Columbus 
Columbus. 


A  Dove 
Dover. 


A  Dear  trout 
Detroit. 


President  Jefferson 
Jefferson. 


A  Hard  fort. 
Hartford. 


An  Indian  police 
Indianapolis. 


is  often  the  only  wealth  of  the  unfortunate 

Indian  in  his  .  .  Rainy  Wigwam. 

would  never  have  subdued  the  Roman  Re¬ 
public  if  he  had  not  been  a  Rare  Chap. 

is  generally  a  brave  man  who  holds  in  deci¬ 
ded  contempt  any  .  Humbuggy  Show. 

is  a  disease  which  frequently  compels  those 

afflicted  with  it  to  rest  on  a  Hempy  Cushion. 

if  it  is  of  gold,  will  contain  enough  of  the 


precious  metal  to  s^ply  many  a  Rare  Shop. 


is  a  dandy  tailor  who  does  not  like  to  dress 

himself  in  a  .  .  .  Worn  Coat. 


is  an  animal  that  runs  a  little  faster  on  the 

western  prairies  than  would  a  Runaway  Cab. 

is  Charles  Xth  of  France,  who  in  1830  did 
not  find  in  his  favor  a  .  Human  Voice. 


is  a  great  dictator  who  left  much  more  glory 

behind  him  than  a  mere  Hemp  Weaver. 


is  a  canonical  treaty,  the  most  remarkable 

of  which  is  that  made  between  Rome  and  God. 


is  a  great  man  whose  fame  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  last  longer  than  a  .  Hempy  Fume. 

is  a  bird  the  name  of  which  is  more  poeti¬ 
cal  than  those  of  .  May-bug  or  Owl. 

is  a  favorite  fish  which  is  usually  best  caught 

when  the  weather  is  .  Rainy  or  Fumy. 

was  rich  enough  to  present  to  his  wife  a 

splendid  .  .  .  Muff  or  Piano. 

would  not  easily  be  taken  by  an  army  of 

babies  suffering  with  the  .  Red-Gum. 

would  be  a  very  poor  officer  to  employ  in 

the  case  of  a  dangerous  Mob  or  evasion. 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  the. 
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General  Jackson  . 
Jackson. 

A  Gay  Vest  .  . 

Key- West. 

A  Louis  civil  . 
Louisville. 

A  Little  Rock  . 
Little  Rock. 

Mobility  .  .  . 

Mobile. 

A  JCew  Orleans  . 
New  Orleans. 

A  JVew  Oak  .  . 

New  York. 

A  Fellow  deified 
Philadelphia. 

A  Plain  mouth  . 

Plymouth. 

• 

Divine  Provide?ice 
Providence. 


A  Sporting  land 
Portland. 

A  Rich  mount 
Richmond. 

A  St.  Louis  . 
St.  Louis. 

A  Savannah  . 
Savannah. 

A  Kew  Heaven 
New  Haven 

Gen.  Washington 
Washington 

A  Kingdom 
Kingston. 

A  Queer  Baker 
Quebec. 

A  Mount  Royal 
Montreal. 

A  Dorado  .  . 

Toronto. 


is  a  Statesman  whose  political  principles  are 
founded  upon  a  universal  Money  base. 

is  a  kind  of  dress  which  is  usually  worn  by 
many  heroes  of  .  .  Narrow  fkme. 

is  Louis  the  XIVth,  whose  politeness  ought 
to  be  imitated  by  many  a  MifTy  fellow. 

however  small  it  may  be,  is  always  harder  but 
never  so  succulent  as  a  Marrowy-bone. 

is  a  quality  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
tongue  of  many  an  .  Amusive  wife. 

is  the  Count  of  Paris,  for  whom  Louis  Phil- 
lippe  buys  now  and  then  a  New  baby -house. 

is  a  young  tree  which  could  not  make  such 
handsome  furniture  as  a  Rosy  Hickory. 

is  a  demi-god,  who  in  the  ancient  mythology 
is  most  generally  a  .  Humbug  'wholly. 

is  one  that  unhesitatingly  utters  the  whole 
truth  when  engaged  in  any  Worthy  cause. 

is‘  a  Deity  which  painters  never  represent 
dressed  in  a  .  .  .  .  Red  coat. 

is  a  gaming  country  where  hunters  are  often 
seen  running  about  after  an  Army  of  Geese. 

is  one  which  produces  more  precious  mine¬ 
rals  and  vegetables  than  .  Mica  or  Cocoa. 

is  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  would  not  have 
been  canonized  had  he  been  a  Miffy  fop. 

is  a  fine  prairie  that  is  wandered  over  by  a 
great  many  .  .  .  Human  feet. 

is  the  happy  place  reserved  for  those  who 
have  played  through  life  a  Worthy  game. 

is  a  hero  whose  fame  will  ever  soar  higher 
and  higher  on  its  .  Moving  wing. 

is  a  government  the  downfall  of  which  a  re¬ 
publican  always  sees  with  Roaring  joy. 

is  a  jocose  fellow  who  sometimes  dresses  his 
wit  and  good  humor  in  an  .  Irish  coat. 

is  Mt.  Olympus,  having  the  royal  palace  of 
Jupiter  built  upon  its  .  Rich  acme. 

is  a  fish  infinitely  more  savory,  when  well 
cooked,  than  a  .  .  Raw  Magpie. 
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A  SELECTION  OF  A  FEW 

COMPARATIVE  VELOCITIES. 

Velocity  of  Light — in  miles,  per  second  of  time, 

Velocity  of  the  Comet  of  1843 — in  miles,  per  second, 
Velocity  of  Sound,  in  feet,  per  second, 

Sideral  motion  of  the  planet  Mercury,  in  miles,  per  second, 
Sideral  motion  of  the  Earth,  in  miles,  per  second. 

Velocity  of  a  24  pounder  shot — in  feet,  first  second. 

Velocity  of  an  English  race  horse,  per  second,  in  feet. 
Velocity  of  a  grey  hound,  pure  race,  in  feet,  per  second,  . 
Velocity  of  the  royal  eagle,  per  minute,  in  feet. 

Velocity  of  the  fastest  sailing  vessel,  in  /ce^,,per  second, 
Euchydas,  soldier  of  Platsea,  ran  in  one  day — miles. 


192,00 

312 

1,142 

30 

19 


1,301 


42 
.  87 
5,624 
19 
114 


APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr’s.  Fauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  System 

TO  A  SELECTION  OF  A  FEW 


CO.MPARATIVE  VELOCITIES. 

(by  ISOLATED  FORMULAS.) 


Light  is  at  the  head  of  those  natural  elements  which  are  to  mert  of 

such  -  ...  -  Deep  necessity. 

The  Comet  of  1843,  while  near  the  Sun,  must  have  been  moving 

through  a  very  hot  -  -  -  -  Medium. 

Mercury's  velocity  is  such  that  should  it  strike  another  planet  it 

would  cause  a  most  dreadful  ...  MllSS. 

The  Earth  moves  with  a  velocity  of  which  that  of  a  race  horse  would 

be  a  very  imperfect  -  -  .  .  Type. 

A  pounder  shot,  were  it  not  for  the  power  of  gravity,  would  con¬ 
tinue  its  course  through  space,  until  -  Doomsday. 

Bound  has  given  birth  to  a  theory  (that  of  vibrating  undulations), 

which  from  the  altar  of  science  will  never  be  Witlldrawn. 

A  Race  Horse  is  by  far  the  very  best  locomotive  that  can  be  used  in 

a  hasty  ......  Run. 

The  Greyhound  is  the  species  of  dog  which  among  hares  and  rabbits 

perpetrates  the  greatest  .  .  .  HavOC. 

The  Royal  Eagle  is  always  viewed  with  joy  at  the  head  of  his  march¬ 
ing  armies  by  any  zealous  -  -  Legionary. 

fastest  sailing  ship  is  not  always  the  safest  one  upon  the  surface 

of  the  fathomless  -----  Deep. 

The  legs  of  Euchidas  were  somewhat  more  diligent  than  those  of 

many  a  newspaper  -  .  -  -  Editor. 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1844,  by  Francis  Fauvel-Gouraud,  in  the  Clerk’s 
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ELEMENTS  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

(ACCORDING  TO  L.  N.  FOWLER,  OF  NEW  YORK.) 

- O - 


1,  Amativeness. - -Reciprocal  attach¬ 

ment, — and  love  of  the  sexes  as  such  ;  with 
adhesiveness,  connubial  love,  and  the  mat¬ 
rimonial  relations.  Abuses :  licentiousness, 
obscenity,  etc. 

2.,  Philoprogenitiveness. - Parental 

love  ;  attachment  to  one’s  own  offspring ; 
love  of  children  generally,  pet  animals, 
etc.  Abuses  :  spoiling  children  by  excessive 
indulgence ;  idolizing  and  pampering  them, 
etc. 

3,  Adhesiveness.-— Friendship ;  sociabil¬ 
ity  ;  fondness  for  society  ;  susceptibility  of 
forming  attachments ;  inclination  to  love, 
and  desire  to  be  loved  ;  propensity  to  asso¬ 
ciate  together  in  families  and  neighborhoods. 
Abuses:  too  great  fondness  for  company  in¬ 
discriminately ;  grieving  excessively  at  the 
loss  of  friends,  etc. 

4,  Inhabitiveness. — Love  of  home  and 
country  as  such ;  attachment  to  the  place 
where  one  has  lived ;  unwillingness  to 
change  it ;  desire  to  locate,  and  remain 
permanently  in  one  habitation  ;  patriotism. 

5,  CoNCEN-TRATiVENEss. — Unity  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  power  of 
connected  and  concentrated  application  to 
one,  and  but  one,  thing  at  a  time.  Abuses : 
prolixity,  tedious  amplification  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  mental  operations,  and  inability  to 
change  one’s  occupation,  or  divert  one’s 
feelings- 

6,  Combativeness.— — Sc^-protection  ; 
defence  ;  resistance;  defiance  ;  resentment ; 
spirit  of  opposition  ;  determination  ;  bold¬ 
ness  ;  resolution;  willingness  to  encounter; 
it  originates  the  feeling  implied  in  the 
phrase  let  me  and  mine  alone.’’  Abuses  : 
pugnacity;  a  quick  fiery  temper;  a  con¬ 
trary,  fault-finding,  contentious  disposition, 
&c. 

>7,  Destructiveness. — Executiveness  ; 
indignation;  sternness ;  harshness ;  a  pain- 
causing,  retaliating,  exterminating  disposi¬ 
tion;  hatred  and  bitterness  of  feeling. 
Abuses :  rage  ;  revenge  ;  malice  premedi¬ 


tated  ;  animosity ;  war ;  cruelty ;  malig¬ 
nity  ;  murder,  &c. 

8,  Alimentiveness. — Appetite  ;  hunger; 
desire  for  nutrition  ;  gustatory  enjoyment. 
Abuses:  gluttony;  gormandizing;  living 
merely  to  eat  and  drink  ;  drunkenness — 
though  this  last  vice  depends  much  on  the 
temperament,  habits,  &c.  of  the  individual. 

9,  Acquisitiveness. — Love  of  possess¬ 
ing  and  acquiring  property  as  such,  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  mine  and  thine — of  claim  and  right¬ 
ful  possession  ;  an  economical,  saving,  fru¬ 
gal  disposition,  which  is  i>ained  by  seeing 
waste  and  extravagance. 

10.  Secretiveness. — Policy  ;  manage¬ 
ment;  evasion;  cunning;  acting  under  as¬ 
sumed  aspects  ;  and  disguising  one’s  real 
sentiments  and  purposes.  Abuses :  hypo¬ 
crisy  ;  deceit ;  lying ;  duplicity,  &c. 

11.  Cautiousness. — Provision  against 
want  and  danger;  solicitude  about  conse¬ 
quences;  fear;  care;  anxiety;  taking  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  ;  fleeing  from  foreseen 
evils,  &c.  Abuses  :  procrastination ;  irre¬ 
solution  ;  timidity  ;  cowardice  ;  melancholy ; 
want  of  promptness  anb  enterprise. 

Apbrobativeness. — Regard  for  char¬ 
acter  and  reputation  ;  desire  for  a  «  good 
name,”  and  to  be  esteemed  ;  love  of  praise, 
popularity,  fame,  and  notoriety ;  pride  of 
character;  feeling  of  shame;  ambition  to 
distinguish  one’s  self.  Abuses:  vanity; 
following  the  fashions  at  all  hazards ;  ex¬ 
travagantly  decorating  the  person ;  making 
too  great  display  and  show;  arlitJcial man¬ 
ners  ;  formal  politeness,  &c. 

13.  Self-esteem. — Self-respect;  love  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  independence ;  self- 
confidence,  self-complacency,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  high  sense  of  honor;  love  of  power; 
nobleness;  dignity;  a  high-toned  manly 
feeling,  which  despises  meanness  and  com¬ 
mands  respect.  Abuses :  pride  ;  egotism ; 
swaggering  pretensions;  haughtiness;  an! 
aristocratical  domineering  spirit,  &c. 

14,  Firmness. — Decision  of  character ; 
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stability;  fixedness  of  purpose,  opinion,  &c. 
perseverance;  an  unwillingness  to  change. 
Abuses:  obstinacy;  willulness;  a  blind  ad¬ 
herence  to  present  opinions,  and  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  reason. 

15.  C  OKSCIENTIOTJSNESS. — Moral  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  integrity;  sense  of  justice;  regard 
for  duly  ;  perception  of  right,  and  a  feeling 
of  wrong,  as  such,  and  that  right  should  be 
rewarded,  and  wrong  punished;  sense  of 
moral  accountabilitt",  of  guilt  and  incum¬ 
bency;  love  of  truth;  penitence  for  sin; 
disposition  to  reform  ;  gratitude  for  favors  ; 
desire  of  moral  purity,  and  blEynelessness  of 
life.  Abuses :  ex(jessive  scrupulousness  ; 
.self-condemnation  ;  making  too  little  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  faults  and  follies  of  mankind. 

16.  Hope. — Anticipation ;  expectation 
of  future  happiness  and  success ;  enter¬ 
prise  ;  cheerfulness  ;  tendency  of  mind  to 
magnify  advantages,  and  to  ^overlook  or  un¬ 
derrate  difficulties.  Abuses :  a  visionary, 
chimerical,  castle-building  disposition,  &c. 

17.  Marvellousxess. — Faith:  belief 
in  special  Divine  Providence,  and  reliance 
upon  it  for  direction ;  belief  in  spiritual  ex¬ 
istences  and  supernatural  manifestations. 
Abuses  :  belief  in  ghosts,  witchcraft,  &c. 

18.  Veneration. — Worship  of  a  God; 
adoration  of  a  Supreme  Being;  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  observe  religious  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  respect  for  religion  and  things  sacred; 
regard  for  antiquity  and  deference  to  supe¬ 
riors.  Abuses :  idolatry  ;  superstition ;  re¬ 
spect  for  unworthy  objects,  &c. 

19.  Benevolence. — Kindness  ;  s^Tnpa 
thy  for  persons  in  distress ;  delight  in  seeing, 
and  desire  to  make,  sentient  beings  happy  ; 
willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  to 
secure  this  end  ;  generosity  ;  benignity ;  hu¬ 
manity.  Abuses  :  giving  alms  to  the  vici¬ 
ous  and  undeserving  ;  so  great  tenderness  oT 
feeling  as  to  be  overcome  by  the  sight  of 
suffering,  &c. 

1^0.  Constructiveness.  —  Mechanical 
skOl ;  dexterity  in  using  tools  ;  ability  to 
make,  manufacture,  build,  contrive,  and 
construct ;  skill  in  repairing  articles ;  sleight 
of  hand  in  turning  off  all  kinds  of  manual 
labor.  Abuses :  wasting  one’s  time  and 
money  in  trying  experiments,  getting  out 
useless  patents  ;  trying  to  invent  perpetual 
motion,  &c. 

21.  Ideality. — Good  taste  ;  refinement 
of  feeling  and  manners  ;  delicacy  ;  sense  of 
propriety ;  fancy  ;  love  of  i>olite  literature, 
belles-lettres,  and  a  chaste  and  elegant 
style  ;  that  faculty  which  perceives  and  ad¬ 
mires  the  beautiful,  the  rich,  the  exquisite. 


the  sentimental,  the  perfect,  and  the  fine 
arts  generally ;  which  gives  impassioned 
ecstacy  and  rapture  of  feeling,  elegance, 
and  beauty  of  style,  and  inspiration  to  poe¬ 
try  and  oratory ;  softens  down  the  rougher 
features  of  man’s  nature,  and  creates  a  de¬ 
sire  for  improvement  and  perfection.  Abuses : 
ideal  reveries;  sickly  sentimentalism;  ex¬ 
travagant  love  of  romance,  poetry,  the  the¬ 
atre,  See. ;  that  sickly  delicacy  which  is  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  world  as  it  is,  and  soars  to 
dwell  constantly  in  an  ideal  world. 

22.  Imitation. —  Power  of  imitating  and 
copying  ;  of  doing  what  one  sees  done  ;  mi¬ 
micry,  &c.  Abuses  :  mimicry ;  copying  the 
faults  of  others  ;  servile  imitation,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  patterns  to  the  exclusion  of  origina¬ 
lity,  and  at  the  expense  of  independence, 
&c. 

23.  MiRTHFFLNESs.—Wit ;  perception 
of  the  absurd  and  ludicrous  ;  disposition  and 
ability  to  joke,  make  fun,  ridicule  ;  humor  ; 
pleasantry;  facetiousness;  intuitive  percep¬ 
tion  of,  and  disposition  to  laugh  at,  that 
which  is  improper,  ill-timed,  out  of  place, 
unbecoming,  &,c.  Abuses:  levity;  making 
sport  of  serious  things  ;  ridiculing  truth  ; 
laughing  at  the  infirmities  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate,  See. 

•  24.  Individuality. - Observation  of 

things  as  independent  existences ;  curiosity 
to  see  and  examine  objects;  disposition  to 
regard  physical  things  in  their  individual, 
isolated  capacity. 

25.  Form. — Cognizance  and  recollection 
of  the  shape,  superficies,  configuration,  and 
appearance  of  objects  ;  observation  and  re¬ 
collection  of  faces,  of  the  expression  of 
countenances,  family  resemblances.  Sec. ; 
good  eye-sight. 

26.  Size. — Cognizance  and  recollection 
of  magnitude,  bulk,  proportion.  Sec. ;  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  weight  of  bodies,  or  their  gra¬ 
vity,  by  observing  their  size. 

27.  Weight. — Intuitive  perception  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  gravity  ; 
ability  to  balance  one’s  self,  to  preserve  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  to  judge  of  the  w'eight 
of  bodies  by  lifting  them ;  ability  to  ride  a 
fractious  horse,  to  carry  a  steady  hand,  to 
throw  a  ball,  stone,  or  arrow  straight.  Sec. 

28.  Color. — Perception  of  colors;  of 
their  various  shades,  hues,  tints.  Sec. ;  de¬ 
light  and  satisfaction  in  contemplating  their 
diversified  and  harmonious  applications. 

29.  Order. — System  ;  physical  arrange 
ment ;  having  a  place  for  every  thing,  and 
everything  in  its  place. 

30.  Calculation* — Intuitive  perception 
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of  the  relations  of  numbers  or  figures ; 
ability  to  reckon  figures  and'  cast  accounts 
in  the  head  |  numerical  compntationy  having 
primary  reference  to  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic,  as  well  as  to  what  is 
called  the  Rule  of  Three. 

31.  Locality.— Cognizance  and  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  relative  positions  of  objects  ; 
fondness  for  geography  ;  love  of  travelling  j 
recollection  of  the  looks  of  places,,  roads, 
natural  scenery,  &c. 

EvENTUALiTY.—OhservatioB  and  re¬ 
collection  of  actions,  phenomena,  occur¬ 
rences,  what  has  taken  place,  and  circum¬ 
stantial  and  historical  facts  |  desiie  to  wit¬ 
ness  and  institute  experiments;  thirst  for 
mformation  and  the  news  ©f  the  day ;  desire 
to  hear  and  relate  anecdotes,  and  to,  find  out 
what  is ,  and  know  what  has  been^  and  see 
what  will  be. 

33.  Time.— Cognizance  and  recollection, 
of  the  time  when^  of  duration,  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  succession  of  events  ;  of  dates  ; 
keeping  the  l>eat  in  music  and  dancing,  &c. 

g4*  Tune.— Tone  ;  disposition  to  sing 
the  musical  faculty;  sense  of  melody  and 
musical  harmony  ability  to  learn  tunes  by 
note,  and  to  detect  agreement  or  discord  by 
the  ear, 

35.  Language.— -Power  of  communi¬ 
cating  one’s  ideas  by  means  Pf  written  and 


spoken  language  ;  memory  of  words  ;  copia 
verborum ;  volubility ;  versatility  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  ability  to  learn  spoken  languages,  and 
to  use  such  words  as  precisely  express  one’s 

meaning. 

36.  Causality.. — Power  of  perceiving 
and  applying  the  principles  of  causation } 
ability  to  plan,  contrive,  invent,  adapt 
means  to  ends,  take  the  advantage  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  etc. ;  to  create  resources ;  to- 
apply  povrer  most  advantageously ;  to  dis¬ 
cover  first  principles,  and  trace  out  the  con¬ 
nexions  and  relations  existing  between 
causes  and  effects;  to  reason  by  drawing 
conclusions  from  given*  premises,  to  predict 
the  result  of  given  measures,  disposition  to 
investigate,  and  to  seek  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  of  subjects  ;  a  leading  element  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  tlie  therefore  and  wherefore  fa¬ 
culty. 

3T.  Comparison.— Power  of  induction 
and  generalizalion,  of  classifying  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  perceiving  and  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  analogy;  ability  to  discover  the 
unknown  from  its  resemblance  to  that  which 
is  known,  and  also,  error  from  its  incon¬ 
gruity  with  truth,  or  from  its  opposition  to 
facts  critical  acumen ;  power  of  illustrating 
and  explaining  one’s  meaning  ;  of  referring 
to  parallel  cases,  and  of  using  comparisons, 
similes,  figures  of  speech,  etc. 
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PROBLEM 


OF  THE 

KNIGHT  IN  THE  CHESS  PLAY. 

- o - 


(J^  The  object  of  this  problem,  all  the  squares  of  the  Chess-board  being 
systematically  numbered,  is  to  conduct  the  Knight  all  over  the  board,  from 
No.  1,  or  any  other  number,  to  come  back  again  to  the  same  point  whence 
it  started  from,  without  its  having  stepped  twice  upon  the  same  square,  in 
its  course. 

This  interesting  problem  was  solved  by  the  celebrated  mathematician 
Euler,  after  a  number  of  years  of  constant  experiments. 

The  Chess-board  hein^  thus  numbered: 

O 


a _ _ 

i— — %-■ 

4 

. 

—  7 

s 

/ 

- - 

—  — 

N 

Vf  V 

/I 

/ 
-_U " 

12 

\ 

is 

14 

15 

N 

16 

17 

.18 

19 

20 

21 

oo 

23 

24^ 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

1 

CO 

1 

34 

t 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

46 

1 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

n 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

■\ 

55 

56 

1  57 

1 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

\ 

as 

64 

The  Knig^ht,  if  starting  from  No.  1,  will  have  to  run  over  the  followinor 
squares,  namely  : —  _  ^ 

5,  15  32,  47,  64,  54,  60,  50,  35,  41,  26,  9,  3,  13,  7,  24,  39,  56, 
62,  45,  30,  20,  37,  22,  28,  38,  21,  36,  19,  25,  10,  4,  14,  8,  23,  40,  55, 
61,  51,  57,  42,  59,  53,  63,  48,  31,  16,  6,  12,  2,  17,  34,  49,  43,  58,  52, 
46,  29,  44,  27,  33,  18,-1,  &c. 


*  By  following,  with  a  pencil  mark,  the  numbers  corresponding  to  those  upon  the  square  above,  you  will  see 
v/ith  more  advantage  the  w'inding  path  of  the  Knight. 
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[rOORTH  LESSON. 


APPLICATION  OF 

t 

Prof.  Pr’s.  Pauvel-Gouraud\s  Phreno-Mnemoteehnic  System 

TO  THE 

F  a  O  B  £.  s 

OF  THE 

KNIGHT  ON  THE  CHESS-BOARD, 

(by  successive  formulas.) 

*  The  crooked  steps  of  the  Knight  emhlematrcally  show  that: 

Sad  deeds  will  outlaw  many  a  rogue. 

A  Rogue  is  generally  a  living  proof  that  very  often : 

Churly  riches  lose  a  mellow  heart. 

A  Mellow  Heart  can  feel  more  than  any  other  how  it  is  that : 

XJn  joyous  boys  meet  music  nowhere. 

Nowhere  can  we  get  a  better  proof  than  at  a  court-house,  that 
jln  Amiable  judge  unwarily  may  sneeze. 

A  Sneeze  is  always  as  pleasing  as  it  is  true  that : 

A  Meek  nun  enough  may  find  homage. 

Homage  any  white  lady  will  receive  from  gallant  beaux  f  but: 

Would  ebony  ladies  wiser  dears  have  ? 

Have  a  contrary  opinion  if  you  please;  for  myself,  I  maintain  that: 

No  merry  soul  will  show  a  dull  and  doughy  look. 

Look  out  for  your  reputation;  for  too  true  it  is,  that : 

Irony  or  libel  may  shame  a  hero  famed. 

A  Hero  famed  will  recognize  a  warrior  as  soon  as : 

^  Dutch  sage  would  know  a  Sunday  gamer. 

A  Gamer  cannot  live  without  company,  while  on  the  other  hand; 
Robber  may  live  alone,  rich,  though  unhappy. 

Unhappy  would  be  the  jeweler  who  could  not : 

A  Rare  and  new  cameo  modify. 

Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  thtr 
Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

^Cj-The  republication  of  any  of  the  “  Formulas  ”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-right,  will  subject  the  party  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr’s.  Fauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  System 

TO 

SCIENTIFIC,  ARTISTIC,  AND  OTHER  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERIES, 

(BY  ISOLATED  EORMULAS.) 


17  8  3 
Jce,  fe,  mCj 

9  8  1 
be^  te, 

7  5  8 
ghe,  le,  fe, 

6  4  3 
che,  re,  me^ 

4  9  2 

re,  joe,  ne, 

3  4  0 
me,  re,  se, 

6  4  1 

che,  re,  te, 

5  a.O 
le,  me,  se, 

6  8  0 

che,  fe,  se, 

4  8  6 

fCy  jc, 

5  2  0 

le,  ne,  se, 

3  3  I 
me,  me,  te, 

6  2  1 
ge,  ne,  te, 

7  7  5 
ke,  ke,  le, 

6  6  7 
sAe,  she,  ke, 

8  10 
fe,  te,  se. 


ClT^The  Aerostats  were  at  first  elevated  by  the  power 

^  *  *  •  •  '  V  Weak  fume^ 

BI/^The  Arabic  figures  did,  m  our  calculations,. a  sfreat 

many  difficulties  .....  Obviate. 

Achromatic  lenses  oxe  seldom  used  by  amateurs  of 

. Gay  life.- 

ID^The  Barometer  is  an  instrument  usually  found  in 

every  scientific  ....  Watch-room, 

America  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus, 
for  the  happiness  of  many  a  .  .  EuRopEA^^ 

Cannons  are  unquestionably  the  most  dreadful 
weapons  of . . 

\j~y^^c)ffee  was  not  at  first  taken  by  people  living’  upon 

. .  .  .  Charity. 

lyyCojpernicus^  System  was  solemnly  condemned  by 

order  of  the  Pope,  in  many  a  .  .  PIoly  mass.. 

[k/^The  Integral  and  differential  calculus  is  understood 

only  by  mathematical  ....  Chiefs. 

(jl^The  Coi'pe  of  Good  Hope  is  to  eastern  navio^ators  a 

most  important  port  of  .  .  .  Refuge. 

[n?=*The  circumnavigation,  etc.,  was  the  first  step 

of  mankind  towards  a  universal  .  .  Alliance. 

Sffy  Gunpowder  would  have  unquestionably  been  bet¬ 
ter  than  tooth-powder,  to  shoot  a  .  Mammoth. 

03?^ The  Compound  Aficroscope  makes  an  invisible  mite 

appear  like  a  colossal  ....  Giant 

ddyd^rogen  gas  gives  an  incomparably  better  light 

than  that  obtained  from  .  .  .  Cocoa  oil. 

Electricity  will  never  fail,  in  a  good  machine, 
instantaneously  to  .  .  .  ^sve  a  Shock. 

03?^ The  London  Gas  is  now-a-days  used  in  many  a 

fashionable  and  .  .  .  .  Yat  House. 
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17  9  2 

ke^  jpe,  ne. 

16  3  2 

cAe,  Twe, 

14  5  1 

re,  /e,  te^ 

17  9  1 

Ae,  pe^  c?e, 

12  6  9 
Tie,  sAe,  pe, 

18  15 
ve^  c?e,  /e, 

14  4  1 

re,  re,  c?e, 

16  10 
de,je,  tCj  se, 

17  8  1 

gAe,/e,  ?e, 

18  0  0 
/e,  se,  se, 

16  14 
c/e,  je,  ife,  I’e, 

17  7  0 
Ae,  Ae,  se, 

16  7  2 
je,  g-Ae,  Tie, 

13  5  1 

TTie,  /e,  ^e, 

15  6  0 
/e,  je,  2re, 

16  0  1 
f/e,  je,  se,  ^e, 

17  0  5 
Ae,  se,  /e, 

1  7  2  r 

Ae,  Tie,  e?e, 

17  9  2 
/e,  Ae,  pe,  Tie, 

15  2  5 

^e,  Tie,  ^e. 


(D-The  Galvanic  fluid  produces  always  upon  the  body 

a  sort  of . Weak  pah 


g]]^The  Newspapers  of  France  are  not  often  read  by 

our  city  ,  .  .  •  •  Watchmei 


\r?- Copper -vlate  engravings  give  the  images  of  things 

4hh  wonderful  .  .  .  •  •  Realit 


0:7*  The  Railroads  of  England  are  now  all  over  the 

world  systematically  ....  Copie 


[]3?^The  Mariner^ s  compass  gave  to  modern  navigation 

an  altogether  ....  New  shap 


[|;7=*The  Steam  carriages  of  England  are  the  best  in  the 

world . Avowedl 


□[^The  Art  of  Printing  has  repaid  many  printers 

with  a  rich  .  .  .  .  •  Rewar 


[I37^Ga/i7eo’s  Telescope  could  magnify  the  moon  only 

a  very  few  ......  Dior 


[[7^ The  Planet  Uranus  has  been  to  modern  science 
a  heavenly  .  .  •  •  •  • 


Lithography  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  produce 
human 


Logarithms  are  to  mathematicians  inexpressibly 


Adjutoi 


Lightning  rods  are  very  seldom  surmounted  or  ac¬ 
companied  with  weather  .  .  .  •  Coc 


Newton* s  reflecting  Telescope  was  not  larger  than  a 

TJ  rm  c*  m 


\fy-Coal  is  now-a-days  used  in  the  lordly  palace  as 

well  as  in  the  .....  Haml| 

[h7=*  Tobacco  has  millions  who  every  day  its  delightful  ! 
properties  .....  Eulogi 

\UyTea  is  the  most  efficacious  help  to  those  who  with 

difficulty  .....  .  DigeI 

07?^  The  Steam  Engines  now  in  manufacturing  any-  ; 
thing  superlatively  ....  Excj 

Thermometers  have  often  their  mercury  frozen  by 
the  bleak  winters  of  .  .  .  .  Cana] 

I 

[h7"  Telegraphs  can  write  quicker  than  any 

Thick  p  | 

[F7^The  Turkeys  jirst  introduced  into  England  were  , 
undoubtedly  fatter  than  a  .  .  Lean  o'| 
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A  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  NOMENCLATURE  TABLE, 

BY 

NUMERICAL  AND  HOMOPHONIC  ANALOGIES. 

0I7“  As  far  as  the  numbers  will  allow,  ia  succession,  a  striking  association  originating 
from  some  of  those  classical  or  popular  reminiscences  attaehed  to  certain  numbers,  the 
figures  or  nomenclatured  numbers  must  be  personified  by  one  of  the  most  prominent 
among  these  forcible  associations, — As  soon  as  the  numbers  cease  to  offer  a  distinct 
classical  or  popular  association  by  numerical  reminiscence,  the  homophonic  analogies 
will  then  be  used  in  continuation,  except  when  a  most  prominent  association  should  be 
offered,  as  in  case  of  No.  30  hereafter. 

Thus,  we  will  take  for  Nos. 

•  * 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6* 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


.  .  .  .  .  ONE  God. 

the  TWO  faces  of  Janus, 
the  THREE  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
.  the  FOUR  Evangelists. 

’  .  the  FIVE  Books  of  Moses. 

.  .  the  SIX  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 

'  .  the  SEVEN  wise  men  of  Greece. 

.  the  EIGHT  dancers  of  a  cotillion- 

,  .  .  .  the  NINE  Muses. 

.  .  the  TEN  Commandments. 

,  ,  the  ELEVEN  brothers  of  Joseph. 

.  .  the  TWELVE  Apostles, 

the  THIRTEEN  primitive  States  of  America. 

.  the  FOURTEEN  days  of  a  fortnight. 
,  .  the  FIFTEEN  kings  of  Persia. 

.  the  SIXTEENTH  Louis  of  France, 

the  SEVENTEEN  Satellites  of  the  superior  planets. 

.  the  EIGHTEENTH  Louis  of  France. 
.  the  NINETEEN  Kings  of  Babylon, 
the  TWENTY  shillings  of  a  pound  sterling. 
.  .  .  TWENTY  WANDS. 

.  TWENTY  TOES. 

.  .  TWENTY  TREES. 

.  TWENTY  FORTS. 

.  .  TWENTY  FIFES. 

,  TWENTY  SEXTONS. 

TWENTY  SAVANS. 
.  .  TWENTY  EYES. 

.  .  TWENTY  KNIGHTS. 

THIRTY  days  of  the  month. 
•  THIRTY  WANDERERS. 

THIRTY  TOOTH  extractors. 
.  THIRTY  TRIGONOMETERS. 

.  THIRTY  FORTE-PIANOS. 
.  .  THIRTY  FIFERS. 

.  THIRTY  SICK  people. 
.  .  THIRTY  SAVANS. 


1. 
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APPLICATION  OF 

t 

Prof.  Fr^s.  Pauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnio  System 


TO 


PHRENOLOGY. 


(BY  NOMENCLATURED  SERIES  AND  HOMOPHONIC  ANALOGIES.) 


1.- 

2.- 

3. - 

4. 

5. - 

6*- 

7. - 

8. - 

9.- 

10.- 

11.- 

12.- 

13. - 

14. - 

15. - 

16. - 


-One  God^  we  are  bound  to  love,  but  with  feelings 
holier  than  those  of  common 


Destructive  ness. 

Destroyed. 


■The  Fifteen  kings  of  Persia  were  almost  all  of 
them  destitute  of  ..... 


•The  Sixteenth  Louis  of  France  died  upon  a  scaf¬ 


fold  after  losing  all 


Adhesiveness. 

.  Adhere. 


Inhahitiveness. 

Inhabited. 


Concentrativeness. 

Concentrated^ 


Combativeness. 

.  Combat. 


Amativeness. 

-The  Two  faces  of  Janus  must  never  be  worn  by  Pliiloprogenitiveness. 
those  who  prove  a  sincere  ....  Love  of  Children. 

-The  Three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  most  in¬ 
timately  to  each  other  .... 

-The  Four  Evangelists  would  now  find  their  holy 
works  in  every  land  hy  true  Christians 

-The  Five  Books  of  Moses  are  the  only  ones  in 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  truth  is  found 

-The  Six  Horatii  and  Curiatii  fought  for  their  re¬ 
spective  countries  the  most  desperate 

-The  Seven  wise  men  of  Greece  have  left  a  reputa¬ 
tion  which  will  never  be  by  time 

-The  Eight  dancers  of  a  cotillion  usually  swallow 
more  dust  than  any  other  pleasing 

-The  Nine  Muses  were  endowed  with  the  most 
refined  and  practical  .... 

-The  Ten  Commandments  of  the  law  must  not  be 
kept  by  true  Christians  as  a 

■The  Eleven  brothers  of  Joseph  showed  in  their 
fratricide  a  good  deal  of  ...  . 

-The  Twelve  Apostles  always  received  from  their 
heavenly  leader  the  most  solemn 

-The  Thirteen  primitive  States  of  America  are 
fully  entitled  to  any  amount  of  . 

-The  Fourteen  days  of  a  fortnight  are  sufficient  to 
mature  a  good  thought  with  unequivocal 


Alimentiveness. 

.  Aliment. 


Acquisitiveness. 

Acquirements. 


Secretiveness. 


Secret. 


Cautiousness. 


Approbativeness. 

Approbation. 


Self-esteem. 


Firmness. 


/onscientiousness. 

Conscience. 


Hope. 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  the 
Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Alv  t/llC  Ulillv.1  11  vrl  AlCW  X  vln* 

Oi^The  republication  of  any  of  the  “  Formulas  ”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-right,  will  subject  the  party  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
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[fourth  LtsSOK. 


17* — The  17  satellites  of  the  superior  planets  perform 
their  revolutions  with  a  precision  altogether 

18* — The  XVIIIth  Louis  of  France  did  not  always  in¬ 
spire  the  people  with  an  absolute  feeling  of 

19. — The  Nineteen  of  Babylon  were  not  always 

possessed  of  an  extra  portion  of  . 

20* — The  Twenty  shillings  of  a  pound  sterling  are 
often  used  by  those  who  deal  in  public 

21.  — Twenty  wands  in  the  hands  of  a  good  magician 

would  produce  wonders  of  a  kind  altogether 

22.  — Twenty  toes  would  make  a  foot  which  a  sculptor 

would  never  use  as  a  model  for  . 

23.  — Twenty  trees  in  the  sandy  deserts  -would  cre¬ 

ate  among  the  Arabs  a  feeling  of  heavenly 

24.  — Twenty  ports  in  the  time  of  war  could  not  be 

easily  taken  by  a  single  ...» 

25.  — Twenty  fifes  could  not  produce  a  sweet  music, 

however  varied  might  be  their  . 

26.  — Twenty  sextons  would  be  more  than  necessary 

to  bury  a  man  of  ordinary  .... 

27.  — Twenty  sa-vans  might  possess  an  amount  of 

knowledge  of  considerable  .... 

28* — Twenty  eyes  might  in  their  iris  afford  a  con¬ 
siderable  variety  of  ....  . 

29*^ — Twenty  knights  would  most  likely  belong  to 
different  ....... 

30.  — Thirty  days  of  the  month  are  hourly  used  in  all 

sorts  of  ......  . 

31.  — Thirty  wanderers  would  likely  mind  very  little 

about  a  permanent  ..... 

32.  — Thirty  tooth  extractors  would  be  sufficient  to 

place  a  number  of  mouths  in  a  precarious  . 

33.  — Thirty  trigonometers  would  solve  the  most  dif- 

.  ficult  problems  in  a  very  short  . 

34.  — Thirty  forte-pianos  would  produce  together  the 

most  admirable  ...... 

35* — Thirty  fifers  would  originate  a  music  which 
could  not  be  described  by  any  living  . 

36. — Thirty  sick  people  at  least  die  every  minute 
without,  of  their  sickness,  knowing  the  real 

37 o — Thirty  savans  might  possibly  write  an  amount  of 
silliness  with  which  nothing  could  bear 


Marvelousness. 

Marvelous. 

Veneration. 

Benevolence. 

^onstructiveiiess. 

Constructions. 

deality. 

.  Ideal. 
Imitation. 
Mirthfulness. 

Iidividuality. 

Individual. 
.  Form. 
.  Size. 
.  Weight. 
.  Colors. 
.  Orders. 
Calculations. 

Locality. 
Eventuality. 
.  Time. 
.  Tune, 
Language. 

Caubality. 

.  Cause. 
Comparison. 
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[fourth  lessow. 


A  SELECTION  OF  A  FEW 


SCIENTIFIC,  ARTISTIC,  AND  OTHER  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERIES. 


Aerostats  first  used — by  Mongolfier — Fr. 

Arabic  figures  introduced  into  Europe, 

Achromatic  lenses  put  in  use — by  Dolland — Eng.^ 

Barometer  invented — by  Torricelli — Ital.^  .  . 

America  discovered-— by  Columbus — Genoa,  , 

Cannons  first  known  in  Europe — Fr.,  .  .  ,  . 

Coffee  first  introduced  into  Europe,  ,  .  , 

Copernicus’  system  published — Pole,  .... 

Integral  and  Differential  Calculus  invented — by  Leibnitz — HolL, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered — by  Bartholomew  Diaz — Portug., 
First  circumnavigation  of  the  World — by  Magellan — Poring., 
Gun  powder  discovered — by  Berthold  Schwartz — 

Compound  Microscope  invented — Fr., 

Hydrogen  gas  discovered — by  Cavendish — Eng., 

Electricity  discovered — by  Othon  Guerrick — Magdeburgh, 
Gas-light  first  used— in  London,  .... 
Galvanism  discovered — ^by  Galvani^ — Ital., 

First  Newspaper  established  in  France — The  Gazette  de  France, 
Copperplate  engraving  invented — by  Finniguerra — Ital., 

First  Railroad — in  England,  ..... 

Mariners’  compass  known  in  Europe, 

First  Steam  Carriage — in  England,  .... 
Printing  invented — by  Guttemberg,  .  .  .  . 

Galileo’s  first  Telescope — Ital.,  .  .  .  ^  . 

Planet  Uranus  discovered — by  Herschell — Eng., 

Lithography  invented— by  Schenefelder — Germ., 

Logarithms  invented — by  Napier — Eng. 

Lightning  rods  invented — by  Franklin — Amer., 

Newton’s  first  Reflecting  Telescope,— Ewg., 

Coal  first  used — in  England,  .  .  .  ;  • 

Tobacco  introduced  into  Europe — ^by  T.  Nicot — Er.,, 

Tea  first  introduced  into  Europe — Holl., 

First  Steam  engine — by  Newcomen — Eng., 

Thermometer  invented — by  Drubbel — Holl., 

Telegraphs  invented  and  first  applied — by  the  Abbe  Chappe — Fr., 
Turkies  introduced  into  England — from  America,  .  ; 


A.  D.  1783 
981 
1758 
1643 
.  1492 
1340 
.  1641 

1530 
1680 
1486 
1520 
1331 
1621 
1775 
1667 
1810 
1792 
1632 
1451 

1791 
1269 
1815 
1441 
1610 
1781 
1800 
1614 
1770 
1672 
1351 
1560 
1601 
1705 
1721 

1792 
1525 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr’s.  Fauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  System 

TO 

MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS. 


DEATHS  AND  AGES  OF  A  FEW  GREAT  MEN. 


Alexander  the  Great, 

Macedon,  .  .  b.  c. 

324—32 

Hannibal,  ..... 

Carthage^  . 

183—65 

Julius  Ceesar, 

Rome^  .... 

44—56 

Christopher  Columbus, 

Genoa,  .  .  a.  c. 

1506—65 

Galileo,  .... 

Florence, 

1642—78 

Newton,  ..... 

England,  . 

1727—85 

Voltaire,  .... 

France, 

1778—84 

Franklin,  ..... 

America, 

1790—84 

Washington,  .... 

America, 

1799—67 

Napoleon,  .... 

France,  .... 

1821—52 

■O' 


POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  DISTANCES  FEOM 

WASHINGTON. 


Pop. 


Dist. 


Washington, 

•  • 

.DC. 

23,400— 

New  York, 

• 

jY.  Y.  .  .  . 

312,700—  225 

Boston,  .  • 

• 

Mass. 

93,400—  432 

New-Haven,  . 

.  Conn.  .  . 

13,000—  301 

Portland,  . 

.  15,200—  542 

Providence,  . 

•  i 

*  I*  •  v  • 

23,200—  394 

Philadelphia,  « 

• 

*  Penn. 

228,700—  136 

Baltimore,  .  . 

•  • 

Md.  . 

102,400—  038 

Charleston,  »  • 

• 

S.C.  . 

29,300 —  544 

New-Orleans, 

•  • 

L(tm  •  •  • 

102,200—1200 

Cincinnati, 

46,400—  497 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  U.  S.  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS 

OF  1840. 

Whole  population. 

•  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  17,068,660 

Slaves,  . 

• 

•  2,487,113 

Free  colored  people. 

•  • 

• 

199,778 

Number  of  persons  employed 

in  Agriculture, 

.  3,717,740 

Do.  do. 

do. 

Commerce, 

117,576 

Do.  do. 

do. 

Manufactures  and  trades. 

.  791,541 

Do.  do. 

do. 

Navigating  the  ocean. 

.  '56,024 

Do.  do. 

do. 

Learned  professions,  . 

65,236 

Revolutionary  and  military  pensioners,  .... 

.  20,797 

Insane  and  idiots. 

•  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

17,432 

Whites  over  20  unable  to  read  and  write,  .  .  .  . 

.  549,690 
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APPLICATION  OF 

✓ 

Prof.  Pr’s.  Pauvel-Grourafld^s  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  System 

TO  THE  MNEMONIZATION  OF 

•  I 

DEATHS  AND  AGES  OF  A  FEW  GREAT  MEN, 

(’ey  isolated  formulas,) 

- 0 - 

Alexander,  after  conquering  the  world  like  a  hero,  died  in  a  fit  of 

drunkenness  like  a  *  ...  .  Mean  war-man. 

Hannibal,  unceasingly  persecuted  by  the  Romans,  was  obliged  to 

quit  this  world  which  had  become  to  him  a  Stiff  image  of  Hell. 

C,ESAR  had  no  sooner  fallen  a  victim  to  his  enemies,  than  his  friend 

Antony  rescued  his  memory  from  reproach  by  a  Rare  eulogy. 

Columbus,  before  departing  from  this  world,  had  passed  many  years 

of  his  glorious  life  like  ...  a  Holy  Sage  in  jaiL 

'Oaltleo  at  his  death  found  the  holy  inquisition  to  be  something 

more  than  .  .  .  .  .  a  Toyish  or  ironR  foe. 

Neavton  was  unquestionably  the  first  astronomer  who  showed  that 

the  path  of  the  Comets  was  a  sort  of  .  .  Conic  oval. 

Yoltaire,  it  is  said,  suffered  through  his  whole  life  the  unpleasing 

persecution  of  a  .  .  .  .  ,  Decaying  fever. 

Franklin  was  the  first  mortal  who  ever  obtained  from  the  lightning 

a  harmless  and  most .  .  Copious  fire. 

Washington  did  often  show  to  the  English  troops  that  his  military 

tactics  were  not  a  mere  .  .  .  Toying  baby  joke. 

Napoleon  has  often  been  styled  by  his  enthusiastic  admirers  the 

Divine  Italian. 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress  »b  the  year  1844,  hy  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  the 
Clerk  s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

IL/”The  republication  of  any  of  the  “  Formulas,”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author  is  strictly  prohi 
hited ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy- right,  will  subject  the  parties  to  the  penalties  of  the  law 
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LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES 

OF 


SOME  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  CAPITALS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 


"!'he  Jiotjgmjiies  are  from  Greenwich, 

Lat. 

1 

j  liOn.  j  Ilcg^, 

Alexandria,  . 

Capital  of  Egypt, 

31 

N. 

30  1  E. 

Amsterdam, 

Capital  of  Holland, 

52 

N. 

04  1  E,. 

Athens, 

Capital  of  Greece, 

38 

N. 

23  ^  E. 

Berlin, 

Capital  of  Prussia, 

52 

N. 

13  >  E. 

Botany  Bay,* 

Cap.  of  New  Holland — Aust. 

34 

S. 

151  ;  E. 

Brussels, 

Capital  of  Belgium, 

50 

N. 

04  ^  E. 

Calcutta, 

Capital  of  Hindostan, 

22 

N. 

84  1  E. 

Constantinople, 

Capital  of  Turkey, 

41 

N. 

28  i  E. 

Dresden, 

Capital  of  Saxony, 

51 

N. 

13  1  E. 

Dublin, 

Capital  of  Ireland, 

53 

N. 

06  1  W. 

Edinburgh, 

Capital  of  Scotland,  . 

55 

N. 

03  >  \V. 

Florence, 

Capital  of  Tuscany, 

43 

N. 

11  ^  E. 

Geneva, 

Capital  of  Switzerland, 

46 

N. 

06  1  E. 

Hanover,  . 

Capital  of  Hanover,  .  , 

52 

N. 

09  i  E. 

Jeddo,* 

Capital  of  Japan~E.  Ind.  . 

36 

N. 

139  1  E. 

Lima, 

Capital  of  Peru, 

12 

S. 

76  §  W. 

Lisbon,  . 

Capital  of  Portugal,  . 

38 

N. 

09  ,  W. 

London, 

Capital  of  England, 

51 

N. 

00  ;  E. 

Madrid, 

Capital  of  Spain, 

40 

N. 

03  1  W. 

Mexico, 

Capital  of  Mexico,  . 

19 

N. 

103  W. 

Muscat, 

Capital  of  Arabia, 

23 

N. 

57  1  E. 

Moscow, 

Capital  of  southern  Russia, 

55 

N. 

37  E. 

Munich, 

Capital  of  Bavaria, 

48 

N. 

11  1  E. 

Naples, 

Capital  of  kingd.  of  Naples, 

40 

N. 

14  |E. 

Pekin,  . 

Capital  of  China, 

39 

N. 

116  i  E. 

Paris, 

Capital  of  the  world.  See, 

48 

N. 

02  E. 

Prn.gue, 

Capital  of  Bohemia,  . 

50 

N. 

14  1  E. 

Quito, 

‘  Capital  of  Rep.  of  Equador, 

00 

S. 

78  1  E. 

Rome, 

Capital  of  Italy, 

41 

N. 

12  t  E. 

R.o  Janeiro, 

Capital  of  Brazil,  . 

22 

S. 

43  1  W. 

St.  Petersburgh, 

Capital  of  all  the  Russias,  . 

59 

N. 

30  i  E. 

Stockholm, 

Capital  of  Sweden, 

56 

N. 

18  j  E. 

Stutgard, 

Capital  of  Wirtemberg, 

48 

N. 

09  1  E. 

Tangier, 

Capital  of  Morocco, 

35 

N. 

03  1  W. 

Tobolsk,*  . 

Cap.  of  Siberia-— Russ.  Em. 

58 

N. 

68  1  E. 

Valparaiso, 

Capital  of  Chili, 

33 

S. 

71  !  W. 

Vienna, 

Capital  ot  Austria, 

48 

N. 

16  1  E. 

Warsaw,  . 

Capital  of  Poland,  . 

52 

N. 

21  E. 

Washington, 

Capital  of  United  States,  . 

38 

N. 

77  1  E. 
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APPLICATION  OF 


Prof.  Fr^s.  Fauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemoteohnic  System 

TO  A  SELECTION  OF  A  FEW 


LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES, 


OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  CAPITALS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

(By  Defining  Formulas  and  Homophonic  Analogies.) 

■■■■0 


Jllexander  the  Great  is  a  hero  whose  fame  has  often  heen  sung"  by 

Alexandria.  many  a  .  .  .  .  Mighty  muse. 


An  AthencBum 
Athens. 


is  a  place  where  people  do  not  generally  go  to 

relish  ...  -  Muf&n  or  ham. 


A  Bear  lean 
Bef.lin. 


is  an  animal  which  has  heen  fasting  as  much 

as  a  penitent  crushed  under  a  Holy  Anathema. 


Calculator 

Calcutta. 


is  an  individual  whose  labors  are  no  more 

charming  than  the  flavor  of  the  Nenuphar. 


The  Emp.  Constantine  is  a  monarch  who  would  have  left  a  purer  name 


Constantinople.  if  he  had  not  murdered  his  Worthy  nephew. 


A  Dressed  dean 
Dresden. 


is  one  who  puts  on  his  richest  garments  to 

ofiiciate  within  the  cathedral’s  Hallowed  dome. 


A  Dun  bird  . 
Edinburgh. 


is  often  found  warhlino*  amid  the  rustic  soli- 


A  Flora  . 
Florence. 


tudes  of  a  Hilly  and  willowy  house, 

is  a  collection  of  flowers  which  the  amateurs 


keep  always  carefully  out  of  all  Airy  humidity. 


Ginievra^  or  gin 
Geneva. 


is  a  liquor  which  ought  not  to  be  found  in  the 

house  of  a  .  .  .  .  .  Rich  sage. 


A  Hone  of  iron 
Hanover. 


is  an  instrument  upon  which  a  razor  would 

likely  suffer  as  much  as  in  cutting  a  Lean  pie. 


A  Lemma 
Lima. 


is  in  geometry  a  denomination  which  does  not 

admit  of  any  ....  Denegation. 


A  Loose  bone 
Lisbon. 


does  not  generally  -contain  as  much  nutritive 

substance  as  a  .  .  Ham  or  heavy  soup. 


A  Lons  dun 


London. 


is  a  continual  calling  upon  a  had  debtor  to 

whom  fortune  has  refused  success  and  *  Wealth. 


A  Mad  writ 
Madrid. 


is  an  unjust  capias  by  which  a  passionate  judge ' 

obliges  a  poor  man  to  bail  in  a  Serious  sum. 


A  Musky  cow 
Mexico. 


would  have  been  worshiped  by  the  Egyptians 

like  their  Apis  during  their  Deep  Atheism. 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  tne  year  1844.  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  the 
Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


***  The  republication  of  any  of  the  “  Formulas”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is  strictiv 
iprchibited  ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-right,  will  subject  the  parties  to  the  penalties  of  tlie  law. 
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Muscat  vnne  .  .  . 

Muscat. 

A  Moist  cow  , 

Moscow. 

A  Mew  niche  .  . 

Munich. 

A  Mopal  .  •  .  . 

Naples. 

A  Big  inn  .  .  . 

Pekin. 

A  Parish  .  .  .  . 

Paris. 

A  Plague  .  .  . 

Prague. 

Cato  {the  ancient)  . 
Quito. 

’B.um  *  •  .  •  . 

Roisee. 

A  Master-dam  .  . 

Amsterdaim. 

A  Brisk  ale  ,,  , 

Brussels. 

St,  Peter  sober  .  . 

St.  Petersburgh. 


when  very  old,  is  a  wine  infinitely  more  agree¬ 
able  to  drinkers  than  a  cup  of  New  milk. 

is  an  animal  which  is  supposed  to  work  hard¬ 
er  and  perspire  more  than  an  Ill  or  lame  COW. 

is  a  place  in  the  wall  which  is  not  usually 

made  to  receive  the  statue  of  a  Rough  idiot. 

is  a  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  do  not  possess 

so  rich  a  flavor  as  that  of  .  Rose-water. 

is  a  large  hotel  where  customers  do  not 

generally  meet  at  table  an  .  Empty  dish. 

is  a  clerical  district  some  of  which  are  en¬ 
dowed,  as  in  England,  with  a  colossal  Revenue. 

is  a  calamity  during  which  every  ordinary  at¬ 
traction  loses  its  natural  .  .  Lustre. 

was  a  senator  whose  habits  did  not  accord 

with  the  luxuries  of  an  Ice-house  and  a  cave. 

is  a  liquor  which  generally  gives  to  the  voice 

of  those  using  it  a  rather  .  Hard  tone. 

is  the  famous  Black-rock  dam  of  Lake  Erie, 

which  was  not  constructed  by  a  Lean  hero. 

is  a  beverage  which  the  amateurs  like  to  relish 

in  the  quietness  of  a  .  .  Lazy  hour. 

was  a  saint  who  never  drank  at  a  time  more 

than  ...  a  Holy  Abbe  at  mass. 


A  Stock  of  alum 
Stockholm. 


would  be  more  profitable  to  a  druggist  than 

the  feathers  of  a  .  .  .  Welsh  dove 


A  Stout  guard  . 
Stutgard. 

A  Vineyard 
Vienna. 

A  ^Var-saw  .  .  . 

ARSAW. 


is  a  soldier  of  courage  who  could  not  easily 

be  defeated  by  a  .  .  .  Rough  sepoy. 

is  a  plantation  on  the  excellency  of  which  no 

lover  of  the  grape  would  hear  a  Refutation. 

is  a  weapon  with  which  the  ancients  used  to 

cut  more  flesh  than  .  .  Linen  a7id  wad. 


General  Washington 

W  ASHINGTON. 

Banger  .  .  , 

Tangier. 


is  a  hero  whose  fame  will  ever  soar  over  the 

world  with  an  indefatigable  Moving  wing. 

is  a  feeling  altogether  unknown  to  the  chival¬ 
rous  warrior  belonging  to  a  .  .  Male  home. 


A  Vale  of  Paradise  . 
Valparaiso 

A  Real  joiner  .  . 

Rio  Janeiro. 


is  a  beatific  location,  which  no  one  would  se 

lect  with  more  eagerness  than  a  Mimic  widow- 

is  an  expeditious  mechanic,  who  could  fix  in  a 

short  time  the  windows  of  Any  new  room. 
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THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  ENGLAND. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


16 

17 

18 


19 

20 


21 

22 

23 

24 


25 

26 

27 

28 
29 


\  Dynasty  No.  1. 

I  OLD  SAXON  KINGS. 

Egbert  .  .  .  800 — 38a 

Ethelwolf  ,  .  .  838 — 19 

Ethelbald  .  .  .  857 — 03 

Ethelbert  .  .  .  860 — 06 

Ethelred  I.  .  .  866 — 06 

Alfred  the  Great  872 — 28 
Edvv’d  the  Anc’t  900 — 25 
Athelstan  .  .  .  925 — 15 

Edmond  1.  .  .  940 — 06 

Edred  ....  946 — 09 
Edwin  ....  955 — 04 
Edgard  the  Pacific  959 — 16 
Edward  the  Martyr  975 — 04 
Ethelred  II.  .  .  979—37 

Edm’d  II.  I’nside  1016 — 01 

Dynasty  2. 

DANISH  KINGS. 

Canute  the  Great  1017 — 19 
Harold!..  .  .  1036—03 

Hardicaniite  .  .  1039 — 02 

Dynasty  3. 

NEW  SAXON  KINGS. 

Edw’d  t.  C’fessor,  1041 — 24 
Harold  11.  .  .  1065 — 01 

Dynasty  4. 

NORMAN  KINGS. 

Will’m  I.  t.  C’ror.  1066 — 21 
Will’m  II.  Kufus  1087 — 13 
Henry  I.  Beau’ck.  1100 — 35 
Stephen  .  .  .  1135 — 19 

Dynasty  5. 

PLANTAGENET  KINGS. 

Henry  IL  .  ...  1154 — 35 

Rich’d  I.  C’r  d.  L’n.  1 189 — 10 
John.  .  •  .  .  1199 — 17 

Henry  III.  .  .  1216 — 56 

Edward  I.  .  .  1272 — 35 


30 

31 

32 


33 

3i 

35 


36 

37 

38 


Edward  II. 
Edward  III. 
Richard  II. 


1307—20 

1327—50 

1377—22 


Dynasty  6. 

LANCASTER  BRANCH. 
Henry  IV.  .  .  1399 — 13 

Henry  V..  .  .  1412 — 10 

Henry  VI.  .  .  1422 — 38 

Dynasty  7. 

YORK  BRANCH. 

Edward  IV.  .  .  1460 — 23 

Edward  V.  .  .  14S3 — 00 

Richard  III.  .  .  1483 — 02 

Dynasty  8. 

TUDOR  BRANCH. 
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Henry  VII.  . 

1485—24 

40 

Henry  VIII.  . 

1509—37 

41 

Edward  VI.  , 

1546—07 

42 

Mary  .  .  . 

1553—05 

43 

Elizabeth .  . 

1558—44 

Dynasty  9. 

STUART 

BRANCH. 

44  I 

James  I.  .  . 

1602—23 

45  i 

Charles  I. 

1625-23 

46  i 

Cromwell  .  . 

1648—22 

47 

Charles  II.  . 

1660—25 

48 

James  II. . 

1685—03 

Dynasty  10. 

NASSAU  ORANGE  BRANCH. 

49  : 

V^illiam  III.  . 

• 

1688—14 

50  i 

Anne  .  .  . 

• 

1702—12 

Dynasty  11 

i 

BRUNS.  HANOVER  BRANCH. 

51  ! 

George  I.. 

• 

1714—13 

52  1 

George  II.  . 

• 

1727—33 

53 

George  III.  . 

• 

1760—60 

54 

George  IV.  . 

> 

1820—10 

55  i 

William  IV. . 

• 

1830—07 

56 

Victoria  I.  . 

• 

1837 

L. 


a  Number  of  years  they  occupied  the  throne. 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  Francis  Fauvel-Covrai  d,  in  the  Clerk’s  Oilijce  of  tlie  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  rennhlicntinn  nf  nnv  of  tlie  “  Tnhles  ”  without  written  [lermission  from  tlie  Author,  is  strictly  nrohibited  ;  and  any  violation  of  tlie  copy-right,  will  subject  the  parties  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 


A  TABIiS 

OF 

HOMOPHONIC  ANALOGIES 

FOR  THE 

SOVEREIGNS  OF  ENGLAND. 


-o- 


Kings  by  the  name  of  t  Adopted  Articulations.  <  Kings  by  the  name  of  t  Adopted  Articulations. 


Edward, 
Iticliard, 
Henry, 
William, 
George,  . 


AJR. 

CH’R. 

RE. 

AVE. 

GE. 


Cliar-les, 
James,  . 
Harold,  . 
Ethelred, 
Edmond, 


liA.. 

ME. 

HERO. 

RED. 

ODDMO. 


NAMES. 

SOVEREIGjXS  without  HOMOJ^YMS. 


HOMOPHONIC  ANALOGIES. 
ADOPTED  EqUIFAL  EJiTS. 


For  EGBERT  ...... 

Ad, 

an 

Ugly  Bear . 

(( 

ETHELWOLF . 

ti 

a 

Tall  Wolf. . 

(C 

ETHELBALD  .... 

it 

a 

Tall  Bald . 

(( 

ETHELBERT  .  .  .  •  . 

it 

a 

Tall  Bear . 

(( 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT  . 

ti 

a 

Great-hall  fired.  .  . 

(C 

EDWARD  THE  ANC’T.  . 

it 

a 

Dwarf  Ancient.  .  . 

t( 

EDWARD  THE  MARTYR 

(t 

a 

Dwarf  Martyr.  .  . 

(( 

EDWARD  THE  CONFES’R. 

ti 

a 

Dwarf  Confessor.  •  . 

u 

ATHELSTAN  .... 

it 

a 

Tall  Standard.  .  ,  . 
Dreaded  man . 

(( 

EDRED  . 

it 

a 

t( 

EDWIN . 

it 

a 

Head  wind . 

u 

EDGARD  THE  PACIFIC  . 

it 

an 

Odd  Guard  Pacific. 

ll 

‘  CANUTE  THE  GREAT  . 

it 

a 

Great  Canoe.  .  .  . 

u 

H.t.RDI-C.4.NUTE  .... 

it 

a 

Hard  Canoe . 

it 

STEPHEN  OF  BLOIS  .  . 

it 

a 

Stiflrinn . 

it 

JOHN  .  . . . 

it 

a 

Joiner . 

it 

MARY . 

it 

Merriness . 

ELIZABETH . 

it 

a 

Lazy  beast . 

{{ 

CROMWELL . 

it 

a 

Crowned  Villain. 

tc 

ANNE . 

it 

an 

Ajinuary . 

it 

VICTORIA . 

it 

Victory . 

Kings  by  the  name  of  HOWARD. 

Adopted  Articulation,  AR. 

For  edwARd  I . 

Eqv. 

•  •  •  •  •  tc  • 

it 

edwARd  II  .....  . 

it 

Ar-ena . ne  ,  [ 

it 

edwARd  III . 

it 

Ar-my . me  , 

it 

edwARd  IV . 

it 

Ar~row . re  .  - 

it 

edwARd  V . 

it 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

it 

edwARd  VI . 

it 

Ar-cA . che  .  ( 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURACD, 
in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New-York. 

The  repubUcation  of  any  of  the  “  Horaophonic  Analogies,”  without  written  permission  from  the 
Author,  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  any  violation  of  the  Copy-right  will  subject  the  parties  to  the  penalties 
of  the  law. 
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Kings  by  the  name  of  RICHARD. 

Adopted  Articulation,  CH’R. 

For  riCHARd  I  CcBur  de  Lioriy 

Eqv. 

Char-^  of  Lyons  .  te  •  1 

“  riCHARd  II . 

(( 

Chur-re  .  .  .  .  Tie  .  2 

“  riCHARd  III . 

u 

Char-m.  .  .  .  TTie  .  3 

Kings  by  the  name  of  HENRY. 

Adopted  Articulation,  RE. 

For  henRY  I . 

Eqv, 

•  •  •  •  •  ds  •  1 

“  henRY  II . 

Rui-Ti . Tie  .  2 

“  henRY  III . 

a 

Rhy-wie.  ...  jwe  .  3 

“  henRY  IV  ’ . 

u 

Ro-ar . re  .  4 

“  henRY  V . 

(( 

Ra-i7 . /e  .  5 

“  henRY  VI . 

u 

Ri-cA . che  .  6 

“  henRY  VII  ...... 

u 

Ri-cA.  .  .  .  •  .  .  Ae  .  7 

“  henRY  VIII . 

u 

‘Re-ef.  .  .  .  .  /e  .  8 

Kings  by  the  name  of  WILLIAM. 

Adopted  Articulation,  WE. 

For  WIlliam  I  the  Conqueror^  . 

Eqv. 

"Wi-tty-conqueror.  te  .  1 

“  WIlliam  II  Rufus ^  .  .  . 

WI-Tie-rotigA.  .  .  Tie  .  2 

“  WIlliam  III . 

u 

Wh-m . TTie  .  3 

“  WIlliam  IV . 

u 

Wi-re . re  .  4 

^ings  by  the  name  of  GEORGE. 

Adopted  Articulation,  GE. 

For  GEorge  I  .....  . 

Eqv. 

Ge-oc?e . dc  ,  1 

“  GEorge  II  .....  . 

(( 

Gi-Ti . Tie  .  2 

“  GEorge  III . 

u 

Ge-77i . wie  .  3 

“  GEorge  IV . 

(( 

Ju-ry.  .  .  ..  re  .  4 

Kings  by  the  name  of  CHARLES. 

Adopted  Articulation,  LA. 

For  charLEs  I . 

Eqv. 

La-c/. . de  , 

“  charLEs  II . 

u 

La-Tie . Tie  .  2 

Kings  bij  the  name  of  JAMES. 

Adopted  Articulation,  ME. 

For  jaMEs  I  . . 

Eqv. 

Mea-f^oio.  .  .  .  de  .  1 

“  jaMEs  II . 

(( 

Mi-Tie . Tie  .  2 

Kings  by  the  name  of  HAROLD. 

Adopted  Articulation,  HERO. 

For  HAROld  I  .....  . 

Eqv. 

HGTO-weighty.  .  .  te  ,  1 

“  HAROld  II . 

It 

Hero-TTie.  .  .  .  Tie  .  2 

Kings  by  the  name  of  ETHELRED. 

Adopted  Articulation,  RED. 

For  ethelRED  I . 

Eqv. 

Red-^oe.  .  .  .  te  ,  1  | 

“  ethelRED  II  .  .  . 

f 

Red-/cTiee.  .  .  .  Tie  .  2 

Kings  by  the  name  of  EDMOND. 

Adopted  Articulation,  ODDMO. 

For  EDMONd  I . 

Eqv, 

Oddmo-^fo.  .  ,  .  te  ,  1 

“  EDMONd  II . 

tt 

Oddmo-Tie^.  .  .  Tie  .  2 

L  ■■  ■  — ■  1  .  ,  ■  1  ■  ■ 
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APPLICATION  OF 


Prof.  Pr’s.  Fauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemoteehnic  System 


TO 


THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  ENGLAND, 


(By  Defining  Formulas  and  Homophonic  Analogies.) 

— - o - 


EGBERT.  .  .  . 

BTHELiWOIiP  .  . 

ETHEIlBALD.  . 

ETHEIiBERT.  . 

ETHELRED  I.  . 


The  Tie  that  binds  fast 
renders  him  as  little  dreaded  as 


.  an  Ugly-bcar, 
a  F ussy  or  semi-foe. 


2.  A  Name  of  some  celebrity  would  soon  conquer  .  a  Tail-wolf, 
and  make  of  his  valuable  skin  .  a  Heavy  muff  and  tip. 


3.  A  Mount  without  trees  may  be  compared  to 
whose  bare  head  never  felt  the  teeth  of  an 


a  Tall-bald, 
Auful  comb. 


4.  The  Roof  of  a  low  building  may  be  climbed  over  by  a  Tail-bear, 

an  animal  as  dangerous  as  any  .  •  .  .  Vicious-uitch. 

5.  Life  must  hang  heavy  on  those  afflicted  with  .  .  a  Rcd-toc, 

disease  which  causes  many  to  look  as  cross  as  a  Savage  judge. 


ALFRED  tbe  Great.  6.  A  Jewel  would  soon  be  melted  in 

although  it  were  manufactured  trom  a 


a  Great  HaU-fired, 

Heavy  coin  enough. 


EDWARD  tbe  Anc^t.  7.  No  Game  of  an  active  nature  could  be  played  by  a  Dwarf-ancient, 


ETHELSTAN. 


EDMOND  I. 


EDRED. 


EDWIN. 


who  at  best  could  efiect  little  more  than  a 

8.  The  Fire  of  fighting  armies  is  directed  to  the 

to  capture  which  both  parties  always  aim 

9.  A  Weapon  is  often  less  dangerous  than  a  sharp 

a  kind  of  words  which  are  seldom  used  by  a 


.  Busy  snail. 

Tall  standard. 

Openly  and  hotly. 

Odd-motto, 

.  Hebrew  Sage. 


10.  The  Drum  has  conducted  to  victory  many  ,  a  Dreaded  man, 
and  opened  to  him  the  rewarding  doors"  of  the  Peerage  as  a  pay. 


U.  The  Gordian  Tie  stood  firm  as  an  obstinate 


He  ad- wind. 


tUl  Alexander,  by  cutting  it,  accomplished  the  Sybil  lawm.  a  hurry. 


EDGARD  tbe  Pacific.  12.  Stinginess  is  seldom  the  fault  of  .  .  an  Odd-gnard  pacific, 

whose  heart  for  Ms  feUows’  wants  beats  with  a  warm  Palpitation. 

EDWARD  tbe  M’tyr.  13.  Mt.  Auburn  would  entomb  a  great  many  .  Dwarf-martyrs, 

whose  little  bodies  would  take  less  room  than  a  Big  and  holy  hero. 


ETHELRED  II. 


.  14.  A  Tomb  often  receives  the  praying  cushion  of  some  Red-bnee, 
who  by  his  devotion  to  the  dead  is  only  at  a  Big  pay  aiming. 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  tbe 
Clerk’s  OflSce  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 

***  Tbe  republication  of  any  of  the  “  Formulas,”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is  strictly 
prohibited ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-right,  will  subject  the  parties  to  the  penalties  of  the  law 
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[STXttt  tESSOir 


£DMOND  II.  . 

CANUTE  the  Great. 

HAROIiD  I.  .  .  . 

HARDICANUTE.  . 

EDW’D  the  Confes’r, 

HAROIJI II.  .  .  . 

W’M.  I.  the  Conq’r. 
W»M.  II.  (RUFUS.) 

/ 

HENRY  I . 

STEPHEN.  .  .  . 

HENRY  II.  ... 

RICH’D  I.  Cr.d’  U’n, 

JOHN . 

HENRY  III.  .  .  . 

EDWARD  I.  .  .  . 

EDWARD  II.  .  . 

EDWARD  III.  .  . 

RICHARD  II.  .  v; 

HENRY  rV.  .  .  . 

HENRY  V.  .  .  . 

HENRY  YT.  .  .  . 


15.  Imprisonment  is  now  the  penalty  for  circulating  .  Odd-money, 

tho’  the  gallows  once  followed  that  OdioikSoxiA.  audacious  idea. 

16.  A  Girdle  is  the  only  dress  worn  by  the  African  in  his  Great-canoe, 

tho’  we  in  his  situation  should  think  we  were  Toasting  in  a  hot  pan. 

17.  Whist,  it  is  said,  was  once  the  favorite  game  of  a  Hero-weighty. 

who  never  feared  to  see  his  purse  sutler  from  a  Dismission  oi money 

18.  An  Oven  is  scarcely  hotter  than  the  Ethiopian’s  .  Hard-canoe, 

the  very  sight  of  w’h  hits  the  Europ’n  with  a  Dismay  &  pain  new. 

•  19.  The  Trojan  horse  was  not  the  invention  of  a  Dwarf-confessor, 
who  would  have  seen  in  a  wooden  .  .  Horse-ride  no  harm. 

30.  The  Bugle  wiU  rouse  to  daring  deeds  the  .  .  Heroine, 

when  ruthless  foes  invade  her  .  .  Sweet  and  social  dome. 

31.  The  royal  order  of  the  Garter  was  inst’d  by  a  Witty-conqueror, 

who  was  very  much  admired  by  his  .  Witty  and  sage  gentry. 

33.  The  Daguerreotype  will  hardly  procure  for  a  man  a  Wlne-rongh, 

or  aflord  subsistence  enough  for  .  .  Satisfying  a  tame  hare. 

33.  Mt.  Jorullo  would  not  be  a  fit  place  for  taking  .  a  Ride, 

nor  its  volcanic  explosions  be  as  melod’s  as  the  Notes  of  some  lyre. 

34.  The  N.  Y.  Exchange,  if  changed  into  .  .  a  Stiff-Inn, 

would  be  too  fashionable  a  resort  for  a  .  Stout  meal-dipper. 

35.  A  Wedding  is  never  held  within  an  abandoned  .  .  Rnln, 

unless  perchance  by  some  .  Sooty  dweller  in  a  homely  hall. 

36.  A  Gold  pencil  is  seldom  used  to  draw  a  Chart  of  Uyons, 

or  to  mark  the  outlines  of  a  ,  .  Stout  heavy  boot-sole. 

37.  Bowling,  as  an  exercise,  is  as  useless  to  a  hard-working  Joiner, 

as  would  be  the  blows  of  .  .  a  Stout  boy  beating  a  whale. 

38.  Hydrogen  gas  with  nitrogen-gas  would  make  a  rich  Rhyme, 

tho’  it  might  be  as  senseless  as  .  a  Dandy  shallow  and  jolly. 

39.  Colt’s  BATTERY  in  the  hands  of  men  skilled  in  the  military  Art, 

is  more  fatal  than  a  boy  shoot’g  with  a  Wooden  gun  at  a  mole-hill. 

30.  The  Fiddle  was  not  used  by  the  anc’ts  in  their  bloody  .  Arena, 

where  the  mind  would  little  relish  .  Sweet  music  noisy  or  low, 

31.  Garlands  of  flowers  seldom  adorn  the  heads  of  .  .  an  Army, 

to  sympathize  with  flowers  war  has  quite  too  Demoniacal  a  soul. 

33.  The  Sport  of  buttering  milk  in  ....  a  Chum, 

is  about  equal  to  the  music  of  .  a  Tame  cock’s  noon  yell. 

33. .  Mt.  Ida,  it  is  said,  was  disturbed  by  a  continual  .  .  Roar, 

while  the  Corybantes  protected  their  Dumpy  boy  from  damage. 

34.  If  every  Ball-room  were  barred  by  a  strong  iron  .  .  Rail, 

it  would  save  the  fashionable  world  many  .  Tired  nights  of  joy. 

35.  The  Stage,  though  many  think  its  entertainments  .  .  Rich,. 

will  never  please  ...  an  Austere  nun  or  a  miffy  Jew.^ 
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SIXT9  LXSSON.] 

BDWARD IV.  .  .  36. 

EDWARD  V.  .  .  37. 

RICHARD  ra.  .  .  38. 

HEXRYVH.  ...  39. 

HEXRA  \TH.  .  .  40. 

EDWARD  TT:.  .  .  41. 

MART . 43. 

ELIZABETH.  .  .  43. 

JA31ES  1 . 44. 

CHARliES  I.  .  .  .  45. 

CROarWTELIi.  .  .  46. 

CHARLES  II.  .  .  47. 

JAMES  U . 48. 

WILLIAM  m.  .  .  49. 

ANTE . 50. 

GEORGE  I.  .  .  .  31. 

GEORGE  H.  .  .  .  33. 

GEORGE  m.  .  .  33. 

GEORGE  IV.  .  .  34. 

WTLLT-OI IV.  .  .  33. 

VICTORIA.  ...  36. 


A  Necklace  was  less  esteemed  by  ibe  Amazons  than  an  Aatow, 
while  they  made  their  fatal  .  Charges  on  the  enemy^s  icing. 

Billiabds  must  afford  greater  entertainment  to  the  people  of  Arle, 
than  the  UTetched  &  discordant  sounds  of  an  Odd  mid  rough  music. 

A  Bottfire  has  for  children  about  as  great  .  .  a  Charm, 

as  a  fire  in  a  forest  rendered  .  Dry  and  fumy  by  sunning. 

A  Congreve  rocket  would  easily  set  on  fire  a  strawy  .  Rick, 
or  burn  to  ashes  the  ruins  of  a  .  .  .  Dry  fallen  roof. 

A  Tabor  would  afford  as  little  pleasure  to  one  wTecked  upon  a  Reef, 
as  it  would  to  a  poor  .  .  Homeless  boy  on  a  muggy  eve. 

A  Cravat,  being  bent  au-ound  the  neck  like  a  double  .  Arch, 
protects  the  throat  very  finely  from  the  Clatc  of  a  raging  foe. 


The  rolling  Ball  contains  more  expressions  of  .  Merrincss, 
than  the  face  of  a  poor  fellow  that  has  a  Dull,  lame,  and  silly  wife. 


Mt.  Vesuvius  is  yearly  visited  by  many 
who  always  seems  to  consider 

A  Cupola  is  much  nearer  to  the  clouds  than 
and  is  so  represented  on  every 

Obesitv  is  a  disease  seldom  seen  in  a  young 
though  we  may  see  many  a  half-starved 

A  Pocket-watch  often  accompanies 
whose  fears  prevent  him  from  being  the 


.  a  Laz  j~heast. 
Dull  lava  a  rare  viev'. 

.  .  a  Meadow, 

Well-chosen  new  map. 

.  .  .  Lad, 

.  Urchin  a  lean  imp 

a  Crowned  villain, 
Enjoyer  of  a  fine  nap 


The  Roulette  is  clandestinely  played  in  many  a  secret  Lane, 
and  to  the  ruin  of  many  .  a.  Dashy,  joyous,  and  unholy  hoy. 

A  display  of  Fire-works  to  the  half-famished  laborers  in  a  3Iine, 
would  be  viewed  with  a  much  less  relish  than  a  Dishful  of  samp. 


The  Shield  is  not  worn  by  warriors  to  satisfy  a  mere  .  Wlaim, 
but  to  enable  them  .  .  to  Dodge  off  a  fighter  sidewise. 

The  Thunder,  though  described  in  many  a  scientific  -Vnimary, 
has  never  found  a  philosopher  able  to  Take  the  sound  of  the  ruitcs. 

A  Chain  made  of  the  mineral  called  ,  .  .  Geode, 

would  be  as  unserviceable  as  .  a  Doctor  at  the  time  of  deaih. 

Phreno-Mnemotechnv  wUl  have  more  lovers  than  a  glass  of  Gin, 
although  so  many  drink  of  the  la^tter  in  Regaining  home  ai  mid-day. 

Mt.  Teneriffe  is  to  the  modern  geologist  a  volcanic  Gem, 

though  wholly  unappreciated  during  the  Education  of  sages  dead. 

A  Steeple  would  not  be  a  fit  place  for  convening  .  .  a  Jui*y, 

since  the  bell  would  make  them  deaf  as  the  .  Divinest  statue. 

Eternity’s  length  could  never  be  measured  bj'  the  longest  Wire, 
nor  by  a  ball  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  ,  Stiff  musket  hot. 

The  Spy-glass  gives  the  victor  the  first  notice  of  .  Victory, 
as  soon  as  the  obscuring  gun-powder  ceases  .  .  Fuming. 
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APPLICATION  OF 


Profl  Fr’s.  Fauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemoteclinic  System 


TO 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 


(By  Defining  FormxiJas  and  Ho3iopho>*ic  A>*alogii:s.) 


A  Palatine  purified 

Platina  purified, 

A  Gilded  Coat  -  .  . 

Gold  Cast. 

A  Silvered  Coat 

Silver  Cast. 

The  God  Alercury  .  . 

Mercury  {at  0,  ce^t.) 

A  Lady^s  Coat  ,  . 

Iicad  Cast. 

A  Red  Copper  Coat 

Copper  Cast. 

An  Iron  Coat  .  • 

Iron  Cast. 

A  Thin  Coat  .... 

Tin  Cast. 

A  Zingary  Coat 

TAhq  Cast. 

A  Suffering  A  hides 

Sulphuric  Acid.  , 

A  Meek  Sheep  . 

Sheep’s  Milk. 

A  Holy  Whale  .  .  , 

Oil  of  Whale. 

An  Ascetic  Esther  .  .  , 

Acetic  Ether. 


is  a  Roman  courtier vfh.o  no  longer  scourges 
the  people  with  such  .  Deep  lashes. 

is  an  ceremonial  court  dress,  never  worn  by 
people  who  live  on  a  Two-penny  loaf. 

is  an  ordinary  court  dress,  never  seen  upon 
a  common  .  .  Out-house  wmEKEE. 

is  the  patron  of  thieves,  persons  who  in  the 
presence  of  constables  Ta^iely  behave. 

is  a  petticoat,  the  only  dress  worn  in  South 
America  by  many  a  .  Tidy  mulatto. 

is  a  copper  coat  of  mail,  in  which  a  man  is 
as  secure  as  in  a  .  -  Safe  coffin. 

is  an  iron  coat  of  mail,  whose  weight  to 
modern  soldiers  would  be  quite  Agonizing 

is  a  Summer  Coat,  which  keeps  a  man  as 
cool  as  if  he  were  .  .  Canopied 

is  a  Coat  made  in  the  fashion  of  that  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  equally  Showy  and  vicious. 

is  an  old  Athlete  who  sees  his  strength 
makinsT  wdth  him  a  final  .  .  Divoece. 

is  one  that  submits  without  any  resistance 
to  the  shepherd’s  .  .  Tweezers 

is  the  Whale  that  swallowed  Jonah  Vi's,  eosSIy 
as  he  would  hare  swallowed  a  Banana. 

is  n  pious  nun,  who  scrupulously  observes 
every  appointed  fast  and  .  .  Vigil, 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  F-\UVEL-GOURAUD,  in  the 
Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Souiern  District  of  New  York. 
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A  Holy  Olive  . 

Olive  Oil. 

A  Bordeaux  Vine  .  . 

Bordeaux  Wine. 

A  white  Campain  . 

White  Champagne. 

An  Absolute  School 

Absolute  Alcohol. 


Esteem . 

Steam. 

A  VapoVs  Si"  idiotic  Esther 

Vap.  Hydriodic  Eth. 

A  Colored  Silesian  .  .  . 

Chloride  of  Silieium. 

A  Colored  Inn . 

Chlorine. 

A  Carbonic  Gauze  .  .  . 

Carbonic  Acid  G-as. 

A  Hoaxy  China  Gauze  .  . 
Oxygen  Gas. 

A  Monachal  Gauze  .  .  . 

Ammoniacal  Gas. 

A  Hydra  in  genuine  Gauze 
Hydrogen  Gas. 

An  Alderman 
Alder-tree. 

An  Apple  .... 
Apple-tree. 


A  Bitch  .... 
Beech-tree. 

A  French  Boxer 

French  Box. 

American  Cider 
American  Cedar. 

A  Cork-screw  . 

Cork. 

A  fair  Female  .  . 

Fir, -female. 

An  0.  K,  to  the  hea,rt 

Oak, -the  heart. 


is  the  Olive  brought  by  MoaFs  Dove,  on 
which  was  read  mankind’s  .  Obituary, 

is  seldom  found  in  the  garden  of  a  misera¬ 
ble  ...  .  .  Pauper. 

is  a  country  covered  with  snow,  unlike  the 
sunny  domain  of  a  .  Happy  Pasha. 

is  a  school  in  which  boys  are  prevented  by 
the  rod  from  cutting  a  .  .  Caper  . 

is  a  man’s  noblest  possession,  provided  it 
be  really  ....  Genuine. 

is  a  silly  capricious  woman  who  would  be 

despised  even  by  a  miserable  Larker. 

is  one  of  a  race  of  people  represented  as 
being  very  steady  and  .  Laborious. 

is  a  Megro  tavern^  where  the  traveller  can 
hardly  get  for  dinner  even  a  Narrow  goose. 

is  a  thin  gauze  that  covers  many  a  fine 
form  and  graceful  .  .  Delineation, 

is  a  spurious  gauze^  which  no  clerk  can 
sell  without  committing  a  .  Dead  sin. 

is  a  Bishop's  surplice^  worn  by  every  priest 
within  the  altar’s  .  .  .  Holy  pale. 

is  a  scolding  wife,  who  has  nothing  of  wo¬ 
man’s  loveliness  except  the  .  Shape. 

is  one  who  in  every  city  corporation  bears 
one  of  its  most  important  .  Offices. 

is  a  fruit  so  cheap  that  a  very  fine  one 
can  be  bought  for  a  single  .  Copper. 

is  a  domestic  animal,  that  guards  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  her  master  from  .  .  Felony. 

is  usually  a  poor  pugilist,  who  is  always 
sure  to  be  regularly  .  .  Beaten. 

is  a  beverage  usually  drank  by  people  who 
live  upon  rather  .  .  Low  wages. 

is  seldom  used  by  those  who  regard  the 
use  of  wine  as  .  .  .  Unworthy. 

is  a  lady  that  does  not  artificially  make 
her  face  red  as  a  piece  of  .  Raw  beef 

is  a  genuine  Loco-foco,  who  will  carry  out 
his  principles  even  to  a  .  .  Tea-tax. 


PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  PRINCIPLES 


[nrrn  uesmi* 


AO 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY 

OF 

THE  CONJUGAL  TIE,^ 

OE  A 

■STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  INCIDENTS  IN  EUROPEAN  MARRIED  LIFE. 

A  jovial  English  statistician  has  calculated,  after  elaborate  researches, 

and  a  scrupulous  examination  of  authentic  documents,  that,  upon  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  872,564  marriages,  there  were  to  be  found — 

!•  Inconstant  wives  who  ran  away  from  their  indifferent  hus¬ 
bands,  Ij362 

2.  Husbands  who  ran  away  to  avoid  the  had  temper  of  their 

wives,  2,361 

3*  Couples  willingly  separated,  without  the  interference  of  the 

laws,  •«•••••.,  ^1^  1 2^) 

■4*  Couples  living  in  constant  war  under  the  same  roof, 

191,023 

5*  Couples  hating  each  other  cordially,  but  dissimulating  their 

hatred  under  a  feigned  politeness,  .  .  162,320, 

6*  Couples  living  in  the  most  eccentric  indifference  with  regard  to 

each  other,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  510,132 

Couples  reputed  to  be  happy  in  society,  but  who  do  not  agree 

w’ith  themselves  upon  the  subject,  ....  1,102 

S*  Couples  happy,  comparatively  to  many  others,  on  account  ot 

many  contingencies,  .......  35 

9*  Couples  truly  happy,  in  the  just  sense  of  the  word, 

9. 


*  117“  The  formulas  for  this  table  are  on  the  fifth  (p.  29)  page  of  the  fourth  lesson  of  the  course 


FOURTH  LESSON.] 


PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  PRINCIPLES. 


APPLICATION  OF 


Prof.  Fr^s.  Fanvel-Gouraud^s  Phreno-Mnemoteehnic  System 


TO  THE. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  CONJUGAL  TIE. 

(by  isolated  foemulas.) 

In  the  Physiology  of  the  Conjugal  Tie,  we  see  many  matrimonial 

speculators,  who  hold  .  .  A  vague  midi  unholy  share, 

« 

1.  Inconstant  wiveSj  who  run  away  from  their  husbands,  very  evident¬ 
ly  do  so  without  .  ,  ,  Damage  to  any. 

%  Husbands,  vjho  have  to  run  away  to  avoid  the  bad  temper  of  their  vrives, 

are  certainly  very  wise  in  wishing  to  be  .  Unmatched. 

3.  Couples  who  separate  willingly,  without  the  interference  of  the  laws, 

must  mutually  regard  their  separation  a  lucky  .  Riddance. 

4.  Couples  who  live  in  constant  war  under  the  same  roof,  are  sure  to 

find  in  each  other  an  .  .  .  Adept  house-enemy.. 

5.  Couples  who  hate  each  other,  yet  dissimulate-  their  hatred,  afford  a  fine 

comment  on  the  short-lived  joys  of  .  Dashy  honey-moons. 

6.  Couples  who  live  in  the  most  eccentric  indiffereme,  will  hear  to  each 

other’s  excellenciae  a  rather  .  .  Low  testimony. 

7.  Couples  who  are  reputed  to  be  happy,  hut  do  not  themselves  agree  upon 

it,  cannot  give  of  their  attachment  a  very  .  Doughty  sign. 

8.  Couples  who  are  comparatively  happy,  are  those  who  like^  in  each 

other’s  society  to  .  ►  .  Stay  home  awhile. 

9.  Couples  who  are  happy  in  the  just  sense  of  the  word,  are  those  whom 

true  conjugal  love  renders  perpetually  .  .  Happy. 
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APPLICATION  OF 


Prof.  Fr^s.  Fauvei-Gouraud^s  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  System 

TO  THE 


POPULATION  OF  A  FEW  CITIES  AND  DISTANCES  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

(by  isolated  formulas.) 

- 0 - 

The  Washingtonians  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  man  who  was  of  their 

city  the  illustrious  ...  ...  Namer. — 


The  Jfew~Yorkers  speak  about  as  many  languages  as  did  Cleopatra  the 

Maiden  Queen  of  the  Nile. 

The  Bostonians^  by  their  love  for  learning  and  music,  seem  determined 

to  make  the  present  age  the  .  Pa/my  era  of  harmony, 

0 

The  J^ew-Haveners  think  nothing  so  agreeable  as  a  library  whose 

shelves  are  well  loaded  with  many  .  .  Tomes  musty. 

The  Portlandei's,  before  the  decision  of  the  boundary  question,  insisted 

manfully  on  having  ...  an  Outline  well  run. 


-^1 


The  Providenceans  m  expelling  Gov.  Dorr,  showed  their  settled  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  the  .  .  Enemy  of  any  moh-hero. 

_ _ _  WA  U^J.  CXiiVl  V  uuxxxx,  .  .  •  .  - 

Homer  flourished,  .......  914 

r  A  •  J  - 

The  Baltimoreans^  if  they  wished  to  migrate  to  Washington,  would  not 

need  more  than  ...  a  Dozen  hours  to  move. 

The  Charlestonians  are  every  summer  annoyed  by  fevers  arising  from 

some  .  .  .  .  ^  Unhappy  malaria  in  the  air. 


The  ^"ew-Otleanians^  by  their  yellow  fever,  are  yearly  cleared  of  a 

crowd  of  .  ...  .  Odd  and  asinine  dunces. 

The  Cincinnatians  occupy  a  location  that  must  eventually  make  their 

city  ......  Rich,  rare,  and  big*. 


Ekterko  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD  in  the 
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[fifth  I.ESSOK 


APPLICATION  OF 


Prof.  Pr’s.  Pauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnie  System 

TO 

THE  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  OF  1840. 

(by  isolated  formulas.) 

- o -  ■-  . 

The  population  of  the  U.  S,  would  not  be  long  in  making  choice,  for 

their  rulers,  between  .  .  Dukes  and  Chief-Judges. 

The  Slaves  of  the  U.  S,.  do  not  at  their  death  receive  the  distin* 

guished  .  .  .  Honor  of  a  heavy  gaudy  tomb. 

The/ree  colored  people  experience’great  inconveniences  from  having 

on  their  faces  the  sombre  shade  of  a  Deep  and  big  cave. 

Persons  employed  in  Agriculture  always  delight  in  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  .  ....  Mowing  thick  grass. 

Persons  engaged  in  Commerce  are  frequently  called  upon  to  cancel  an 

enormously  heavy  ....  Debt  of  cool  cash. 

Persons  engaged  in  Manufactures  and  Trades  seldom  appear  dressed 

in  a  manner  as  stylish  as  an  .  .  .  Equipped  lord. 

Persg'Q^pl^g  y^fiQ  iri  the  most  eccentric  indiference^  will  bear  to  each 
other’s  excellencies:  a  rather  .  .  Lowtesf'^'^' 

Persons  in  the  learned  professions  look  upon  a  new  and  interesting 

book  with  no  very  .  .  .  Shallow  animation. 

Revolutionary  and  military  pensioners  are  well  entitled  by  their  patri¬ 
otic  services  to  receive  from  their  country  a  Nice  keeping. 

The  insane  and  idiots  are  often  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  king  and  a  .  .  .  Sooty  carman. 

Whites  over  20  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write^  must  expect  to  be  as 

ignorant  through  life  as  .  Silly,  raw,  and  apish  boys. 
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PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNY. — FRANCIS  FAUYEL-GOURAUD. 


j  APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO  I 

HISTORICAL  DATES 

• 

■  — u -  a 

Table  A.*  i 

Creation  of  the  World,  ..... 

E.  C. 

4004  1 

Universal  Deluge,  ..... 

• 

2348 

Construction  of  the  Babel  Tower,  . 

• 

2247 

Covenant  made  by  God  with  Abraham, 

• 

1921 

Death  of  Abraham,  ...... 

• 

1821 

Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  . 

• 

1897 

Invention  of  Lettem  by  the  Egyptian  Memnon, 

• 

1821 

Deluge  of  Ogyges, . 

• 

1764  1 

1  Chronology  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  begins. 

• 

1582  1 

1  Settlement  of  Attica  by  Cecrops, 

• 

1556  1 

1  Deluge  of  Deucalion,  ...... 

• 

1503  1 

1  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea — Israel  enters  the  Desert, 

• 

1491  1 

Council  of  Amphictyons  established. 

1497  1 

Cadmus  introduced  the  Pheuician  letters  into  Greece, 

• 

1492  1 

Dardanus  founded  the  city  of  Troy, 

9 

14^  1 

The  Israelites  cross  the  Jordan,  and  enter  the  Holy  Land, 

1451  1 

Ceres  teaches  the  Athenians  the  art  of  Agricultui'e, 

1383  1 

Institution  of  the  Olympic  games,  .... 

1307  1 

Argonautic  expedition,  ..... 

1263  1 

Desti'uction  of  Troy,  ...... 

« 

1184  1 

Sampson  kills  3000  Philistines  with  the  jaw’-bone 

1136  1 

1  Mariner’s  compass  known  in  China, 

1115  1 

1  Dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Solomon, 

1004  I 

1  Division  of  Israel  and  Judah,  .... 

9 

975  1 

1  Homer  flourished,  ...... 

914  1 

1  Kingdom  of  Asspia  ends,  ..... 

• 

900  1 

1  Laws  ofLycurgus,  ...... 

884  1 

Foundation  of  Carthage  by  Dido, 

• 

869  fl 

Foundation  of  Rome,  ...... 

752  1 

Jonas  swallowed  by  the  whale,  *  .  .  , 

• 

807  I 

Rape  of  the  Sabines,  ...  .  . 

750  i 

Captivity  and  dispersion  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 

721  I 

Destruction  of  Holofernes  by  Judith, 

656  1 

Combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curatii, 

• 

667 

Pentateuch  found  by  Hilkih, 

624 

Sanguinaiy  Laws  of  Draco,  ..... 

• 

623 

*  See  continuation  in  Tables  B.,  C.,  D.,  and  Z. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

HISTORICAL  DATES. 


B.  C. 


Table  B.* 

First  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  under  King  Nechos, 

Laws  of  Solon,  .  . . 

First  money  coined  at  Rome,  .  .  .  - 

Pisistratus  usurps  the  tyranny  of  Athens, 

The  Phoceans  founded  the  city  of  Marseilles, 

Cyrus  takes  Babylon, . 

Cyrus  puts  an  end  to  the.First  Captivity, 

First  Tragedy  at  Athens,  by  Thespis 
Brutus  establishes  the  Roman  Republic, 

Confucius  publishes  his  Laws,  .... 

First  alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the  Carthaginians, 

First  Dictator  at  Rome — Laertius,  .... 

Institution  of  the  Saturnalia,  by  the  Romans, 

Death  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  at  Cuma, 

Establishment  of  the  Roman  Tribunes, 

Banishment  of  Coriolanus  from  Rome, 

Battle  of  Marathon, — Greeks  v,  Persians. 

First  Proposition  of  the  Agrarian  law,  by  Cassius,  . 
Aristides  the  Just,  banished  from  Athens, 

First  Quaestors  at  Rome,  ..... 

Battle  of  Thermopylae — Greeks  v.  Persians, 

Battle  of  Salamis — Greeks  v.  Persians,  . 

Battle  of  Platea — Greeks  v.  Persians,  . 

Flight  of  Themistocles  to  Persia,  .... 

The  Romans  send  an  embassy  to  copy  Solon’s  laws. 

Creation  of  the  Decemvirs,  ...... 

Banishment  of  Decemvirs,  and  death  of  Virginia,  . 

Herodotus  reads  his  history  at  the  Olympian  games. 

The  Peloponesian  war  begins — Thucydides  exiled,  . 

The  Metonic  Cycle  begins, . 

Alcibiades  cuts  off  the  tail  of  his  dog,  .... 

End  of  the  Peloponesian  War — The  30  Tyrants  rule  Athens, 
Retreat  of  the-ten  thousand,  ..... 

Expulsion  of  the  30  Tyrants  from  Athens,  by  Trasybulus, 
Death  of  Socrates,  ....... 

The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  destroy  the  city  of  Rome, 

*  See  continuation  in  Tables  A.,  C.,  D.,  and  Z. 


604 

594 

580 

560 

539 

538 

536 

535 

509 

531 

508 

498 

497 

495 

492 

491 

490 

485 

484 

482 

480 

480 

479 

476 

454 

451 

449 

445 

431 

432 
420 
404 
401 
401 
400 
390 


PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNY. — FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

HISTORICAL  DATES 


"O- 


Table  C.*" 

Battle  of  Leuctra — Beotians  v.  Lacedemonians,  .  b.  c.  371 
First  Plebeian  Consul  at  Rome,  .....  367 

Battle  of  Matmea — Beotians  v.  Lacedemonians,  .  .  362 

Erection  of  the  Mausoleum — the  6th  wonder  of  the  World,  351 
Battle  of  Cheronea. — Philip  defeats  the  Greeks,  .  337 

Plebeians  admitted  to  the  Prsstorship,  ....  336 

Destruction  of  Thebes,  by  Alexander,  ....  334 

Battle  of  Granichus,  ......  334 

Alexander  captures  the  city  of  Tyre,  332 

Battle  of  Arbela — Fall  of  Darius,  ....  331 

Alexander  penetrates  into  India,  .....  327 

Death  of  Alexander,  ......  324 

The  Samnites  pass  the  Romans  under  their  yoke,  .  .  321 

Battle  of  Ipsus — Antigonus  defeated,  .  .  .  .  301 

Papirius  Popinius  Cursor  erects  the  first  Sun  Dial  at  Rome,  293 
Septuagint  ti’anslation  of  the  Old  Testament,  .  .  277 

Pharos  of  Alexandria  built,  .  .  ..  ..  .  .  284 

College  and  Libraiy  of  Alexandria  founded,  .  283 

First  Punic  War,  .  .  .  .  264 

First  Naval  Conquest  of  the  Romans,  ....  260 

Regulus  defeated  by  the  Carthagenians,  .  .  256 

All  the  records  in  China  destroyed  by  an  Imperial  Edict,  247 
End  of  the  first  Punic  War,  .  .  .  .  .  242 

First  Play  acted  at  Rome,  .....  240 

The  Temple  of  Janus  shut  for  the  first  time — since  Numa,  235 
First  Divorce  at  Rome,  .  .  .  .  .  .  231 

Publication  of  the  first  Roman  History,  by  Fabius  Pictor,  225 
First  Physician  at  Rome,  ....  219 

Destruction  of  Saguntum,  by  Hannibal,  .  219 

Second  Punic  War.  ......  218 

Battle  of  Thrasymene,  .....  217 

Battle  of  Cannae,  .......  206 

Battle  of  Zama — Hannibal  defeated  by  Scipio  Africanus,  202 
End  of  the  second  Punic  War,  .  .  .  .  201 

Asiatic  Luxuries  first  brought  to  Rome,  .  .  .  190 

Philopemen  abolishes  the  laws  of  Lycingus,  .  .  .  188 

*  See  continuation  in  Tables  A.,  B.,  D.,  and  Z. 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr^s.  Faiavel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemoteehnie  System 

TO 

HISTORICAL  DATES. 

(BY  ISOLATED  FORMULAS.) 

- -‘0-: - 

At  the  Creation  of  the  World,  the  “  morning  stars  sang  together” 

joyfully  in  ....  .  Praise  of  the  Sire. 

The  Universal  Deluge  fell  upon  mankind  like  the  sudden  and  furious 

attack  of  a  .  ...  Haughty  enemy  rough. 

At  the  Construction  of  the  Babel  Tower,  the  languages  of  mankind 

were  thrown  into  a  state  of  .  .  Ruin  and  anarchy. 

■Ahraharrds  covenant  with  God  was  an  act  of  which  he  never  had  any 

occasion  to  .  Repent. 

Abraham  at  his  death  went  gloriously  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of 

Divinity. 

The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  did  roast  the  inhabitants 

alive  like  a . Rough  pig. 

The  invention  of  letters  by  the  Egyptian  Memnon,  may  justly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  .  .  .  .  .  .  Divine  idea. 

The  Deluge  of  Ogyges  was  probably  the  result  of  some  very 

Thick  shower. 

The  Chronology  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  begins  at  a  time  when  the 

world  was  almost  constantly  the  theatre  of  some  Daily  fun. 

The  settlement  of  Attica  by  Cecrops  has  often  been  the  su  biect  of  more 

than  an  .......  Ideal  Eulogy. 

The  Deluge  of  Deucalion  must  have  been  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thes¬ 
saly  somewhat  .......  Toilsome. 

At  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  armies  of  Pharaoh  met  their  death 

ITT  •••  Watery  bed. 

The  Council  of  Amp hictyons  was  established  in  a  country  much  more 

temperate  than  those  lying  under  the  .  .  .  Tropic. 

When  Cadmus  introduced  the  Phoenician  letters  into  Greece,  the  people 

had  not  yet  adopted  the  use  of  the  .  .  Turban. 


Enterrd  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  the 
Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

95”Th8  republication  of  any  of  the  “  Formulas  ”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-right,  will  subject  the  party  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
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When  JDardanus  foundedthe  City  of  Troy,  there  was  not  on  the  spot 

a  ,  Turf  house^ 

After  crossing  the  Jordan  under  Joshua,  the  Israelites  entered  a  land 

that  was  by  no  means  one  of  .  .  Sterility. 

Ceres,  in  teaching  the  Athenians  the  art  of  agriculture,  secured  to  her¬ 
self  among  them  a  perpetual  tribute  of  Esteem  and  Fame. 

The  institution  of  the  Olym^pic  Games  was  solemnized  with  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  .  .  .  .  Sweet  music. 

The  Argonautic  expedition  was  undertaken  for  the  adventurous  pur¬ 
pose  of  seizing  upon  a  .  .  ,  Hidden  gem. 

The  destruction  of  Troy  was  completed  by  the  raging  flames  of  a 

Hot  wood  fire. 

Samson,  in  killing  1,000  Philistines  with  the  jaw-hone,  showed  them 

that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  pretty  .  Stout  match. 

The  Mai’inePs  Compass  was  used  in  China,  while  the  nations  of 

Europe  were  yet  worshipping  some  .  .  Stout  idol. 

Solomon  dedicated  the  temple  by  solemnly  invoking  the  Almighty  to 

become  its  divine  ....  Possessor. 

The  Division  of  Judah  and  Israel  under  Jeroboam,  raised  up  between 

those  two  kingdoms  a  very  .  .  >  .  Big  wall. 

Homer  flourished  at  a  time  when  Greece  was  overflowing  with  the 

harmonies  of  his  divine  -  .  .  Poetry. 

The  Kingdom  of  Assyria  came  to  an  end  for  having  had  its  founda¬ 
tions  laid  upon  a  weak  ....  Basis. 

The  Laws  of  Lycurgus  lasted  at  Sparta  longer  than  the  capricious 

aches  of  an  intermittent  .  .  .  Fever. 

The  foundation  of  Carthage  by  Dido  must  have  been  to  her  a  very 

laborious  and  ....  Heavy  job. 

Jonah,  after  being  swallowed  by  the  whale,  had  upon  him  the  effect  of 

a  powerful  .....  Physic, 

Rome  was  founded,  according  to  the  Homan  historians,  by  a  felonious 

Colony. 

The  rape  of  the  Sabines  was  an  event  that  now-a-days  would  send  its 

perpetrators  to  the  ....  Gallows. 

The  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  showed  that  the  prophets  who  had 

predicted  it  so  long  beforehand  were  at  least  Keen-eyed. 

The  destruction  of  Holof ernes  by  Judith,  inspired  her  Jewish  country¬ 
men  with  no  very  ....  Shallow  joy. 

combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curatii,  was  not,  like  a  tournament, 

a  mere  ....  Showy  Joke. 
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The  Pentateuch  was  found  by  Hilkiah^  in  the  temple,  while  the  latter 

was  receiving  repairs  from  the  hands  of  a  .  Joiner. 

The  sanguinary  Laws  of  Draco  treated  every  trivial  offender  as  if  he 

were  a  .  .  .  .  •  .  Huge  enemy. 

Thej^r5^  circumnavigation  of  Africa^  by  order  of  King  Neclios,  did 

open  to  the  ancients  a  .  .  .  Joyous  era. 

The  Laws  of  Solon  would  not  likely  be  suitable  to  the  black  colon¬ 
ists  of  .....  .  Liberia. 

The  first  money  coined  ut  Rome,  was  the  key  that  opened  the  way 

to  many  a  -  -  -  -  -  ^Uy  vice. 

Pisistratus  in  usurping  the  tyranny  of  Athens  soon  perceived  that  a 

free  people  cannot  be  governed  with  •  -  -  Lashes. 

The  Phoceans  in  aiming  to  found  the  city  of  Marseilles  were  guided 

by  a  light  brighter  than  that  of  a  common  -  Lamp. 

Cyrus  in  taking  Babylon  gave  proof  by  his  wonderful  stratagem  in 

turning  the  river,  that  he  was  not  a  very  -  -  Lame  foe. 

Cyrus  in  putting  an  end  to  the  first  captivity  accomplished,  without  his 

own  knowledge,  a  -  -  -  Holy  mission. 

The  first  tragedy  at  Athens  was  acted  by  Thespis  upon  a  wagon  drawn 

by  a  -  -  -  -  -  Slow  mule. 

Brutus  in  establishing  the  Roman  republic  acted  with  more  energy 

than  could  have  done  a  -  -  -  Lazy  boy. 

Confucius  in  publishing  his  laws  recommended  them  in  his  prayer 

to  the  attention  of  the  -  -  .  Almighty. 

The  Romans  soon  after  their  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians  saw 

that  they  had  not  to  deal  with  a  -  -  Lazy  fo©. 

T\\q  first  Dictator  (Laertius)  at  Rome,  held  a  power  which  operated 

upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  a  constant  -  RebufT 

The  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  -was  to  the  Roman  slave-holders  a 

severe  alleaforical  -  -  .  .  Rebuke. 

After  the  death  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  his  arbitrary  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  all  met  with  a  speedy  -  -  -  Repeal. 

The  establishment  of  the  Tribunes  gave  rise  to  a  fable  which  soon  en¬ 
joyed  a  reputation  almost  ...  European. 

The  banishment  of  Coriolanus  from  Home  was  a  popular  act  full  of 

Acerbity. 

At  the  battle  of  Marathon  many  a  valiant  Greek  in  the  bosom  of 

death  went  to  his  final  ...  Repose. 

The  first  proposition  of  the  Agrarian  Law  (by  Cassius)  met  in  the 

Roman  Senate  a  terrible  -  -  -  Rival. 
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Aristides  the  Justj  bemg  banished  from  Athens^  was  compelled  to  fly 

away  like  a  miserable  -  .  .  .  Rover. 

The  frst  Q^umtors  at  Rome  were  endowed  by  the  Republic  with  a 

very  handsome  -  Revenue. 

At  the  battle  of  Thermopylce  Leonidas  being  summoned  to  surrender 

did  peremptorily  -  -  -  -  Refuse. 

At  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  Greeks  rendered,  to  their  country  and 

the  world  a  signal  -  -  -  '  -  Service. 

At  the  battle  of  Platcea  each  Greek  fought  for  his  Gods  and  his  coun¬ 
try  like  a  -  -  -  -  Heroic  boy. 

'  Themisiodes^  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of  Greece, 

flies  to  Persia  fof  fear  'of  a  popular  -  -  Reaction. 

The  Romans  in  sending  an  embassy  to  copy  Solon^s  laws  at  Athens^  ren¬ 
dered  a  magnanimous  homage  to  the  wisdom  of  that  great  Ruler. 

By  the  creation  of  the  Decemvirs^  the  Romans  put  their  liberties  into 

worse  hands  than  those  of  -  -  -  Royalty. 

The  banishment  of  the  Decemvirs^  resulted  from  one  of  them  having 

been  guilty  of  a  disgraceful  and  -  -  Sorry  rape. 

Herodotus^  after  reading  his  memorable  history  at  the  Oly  mpic  games,  re¬ 
ceived  such  honors  as  historians  have  gained  -  Rarely. 

The_^rs^  military  Tribunes  at  Rome,  had  to  attend  to  a  business  not 

altogether  ^  -  -  Rural. 

The  Metonic  Cycle  is  the  first  astronomical  invention  that  gave  to 

the  Lunar  motions  some  order  and  .  ■.  Harmony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Thucydides,  being  exiled, 

retired  into  the  country  to  live  like  a  »  -  Hermit. 

At  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  ^gos  Potamos,  the  liberties 

of  Athens  were  shaved  with  a  terrible  -  -  Razor. 

Alcihiades  cutoff  the  tail  of  his  dog  for  the  mere  purpose  of  diverting 

the  people’s  Weariness. 

Daring  the  retreat  of  the  10,000,  the  Greeks  did  not  often  sleep  upon 

inlaid  beds  of  -  »  »  -  Rose-wood. 

At  the  expulsion  of  the  ^0  tyrants  from  Athens, hj  Thrasyhulus,  that 

hero  showed  them  that  his  sword  was  not  -  Rusty. 

The  death  of  Socrates  might  have  been  avoided,  if  his  friends  had 

concealed  him  in  the  cellar  of  some  dark  -  Recess. 

The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  destroy  the  city  of  Rome  without  giving 

any  notice  through  a  diplomatic  -  -  Embassy. 

At  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Lacedemonians  were  treated  by  the 

Bffiotians  with  -  -  -  *■  ^ome  acuity. 
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The  first  plebeian  Consul  at  Rome  must  have  thought  his  elevation 

due  to  a  power  altogether  .  .  .  Magic. 

At  the  battle  of  Mantinea^  the  Boeotians  conquered  without  making 

use  of  any  exploding  ...  -  Machine. 

The  erection  of  the  S^Iausoleum  did  take  a  great  deal  more  money 

than  it  would  require  to  build  a  modest  -  -  Hamlet. 

At  the  battle  of  Cheronea^  Philip  used  his  dagger  more  effectually 

than  would  have  done  a  theatrical  .  -  -  Mimic. 

When  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  the  -Proctorship  at  Rome,  the:^^ 

received,  as  the  patricians,  the  very  -  Same  homage. 

The  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexmidtr  was  completed  under  the 

fatal  blows  of  the  soldier’s  -  Woesome  hammer. 

^rhe  battle  of  the  Granicus  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  recorded  in 

the  temple  of  -  -  -  -  Memory. 

After  taking  the  city  of  Tyre^  Alexander  winds  his  Avay  through  the 

desert  of  Lybia  to  the  -  Home  of  Ammon. 

At  the  battle  of  Arbela  Darius  lost  that  flourishing  empire  that  was 

to  become  the  prey  of  the  disciples  of  -  Mohammed. 

Alexander  in  penetrating  into  India,  did  not  show,  in  that  action,  the 

whimsical  conception  of  a  -  Maniac. 

Alexander  after  conquering  the  world  like  a  hero  died  in  a  fit  of 

drunkenness  like  a  -  -  -  Mean  war-man. 

The  Samnites  in  passing  the  Romans  under  their  yoke  did  not  treat 

them  withwery  much  -  -  -  -  Humanity. 

At  the  battle  of  Ipsus  Antigonus  fell  the  victim  of  a  premeditated 

Homicide. 

Papirius  Cursor  in  erecting  the  first  sun-dial  at  Rome  saw  the  first 

Roman  hour  ever  marked  by  a  -  -  Sun-heam. 

The  Septuogint  translation  of  the  old  testament  was  read  by  the  Jews 

of  Egypt  wherever  they  had  a  -  -  -  Synagogue. 

The  Pharos  of  Alexandria  when  built  guided  the  wandering  sailor 

with  the  liffht  of  a  -  .  .  .  New  fire. 

The  College  and  library  of  Alexandria  when  founded,  added  to  the 

name  of  Ptolemy,  its  founder,  a  -  -  -  N'ew  fame. 

The  first  Punic  War  did  cause  to  the  Carthaginians  a  considerable 

Injury. 

The^r^^  naval  conquest  of  the  Romans  took  place  upon  the  surface 

of  a  -  -  -  -  Sinewy  and  huge  Sea. 

Regulus  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  was  soon  doomed  to  suffer  a 

death  which  never  since  had  its  -  -  Analogy. 
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All  the  records  in  China  were  destroyed  by  an  imperial  edict  which 

plunged  the  learned  world  into  a  state  of  real  -  Anarohy, 

At  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power  fell 

upon  Carthage  as  a  storm  of  -  -  Snow  and  rain. 


The  first  play  acted  in  Rome  would  not  probably  now-a-days  suit  the 

taste  of  the  most  common  -  -  .  ISTurse. 


The  temple  of  Janus  being  shut  for  the  first  time  must  have  appeared 

to  the  Romans  an  incredible  -  -  -  Anomaly. 


The  first  divorce  at  Rome^  however  strange  it  may  appear,  was  not 

the  result  of  matrimonial  -  -  Enmity. 


The  publication  of  the  first  Roman  History  by  Fabius  Pictor,  was 

likely  marked  upon  the  temple  of  Janus  by  a  I^ew  nail. 


The  first  physician  at  Rome^  knew  probably  about  as  much  of  the  art 

of  curing  as  a  -  -  -  Windy  boy. 


The  destruction  of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal  was  evidently  not  effected 

by  the  feeble  shots  of  a  common.  -  -  Hand-bow. 

The  second  Punic  War  was  no  sooner  declared  than  Hannibal  car¬ 
ried  it  into  Italy  to  the  amazement  of  every  -  Native. 


The  battle  of  Thrasymene  gave  the  Carthaginians  an  advantage  over 

the  Romans,  which  in  the  end  amounted  to  -  Nothing. 


At  the  battle  of  Cannw  the  Carthaginians  made  upon  Ihe  power  of 

Rome  a  profound  -  -  «  .  Incision. 


The  battle  of  Zama  was  fought  upon  an  African  shore  where  was 

,  never  exhibited  a  -  -  .  Snowy  scene. 


At  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  Carthaginians  perceived  the 

necessity  of  showing  tow’ds  the  Romans  a  little  more  Honesty 


Among  the  Asiatic  luxuries  first  brought  to  Rome  from  the  spoils  of 

Antiochus  the  Great,  there  was  most  likely  a  rich  oriental  Topaz. 


Philopxmen,  in  obliging  the  Lacedemonians  to  abolish  the  laws  of  Lycur- 

gus,  acted  against  his  country  like  a  -  -  StifF  Poe. 


The  banishment  of  Scdpio  Africanus  was  a  popular  act  that  was  not 

to  the  interests  of  the  State  very  -  -  Edifying. 


Before  the  invention  of  paper  in  China^  the  Chinese  used  to  write 

upon  thin  boards  covered  with  a  coat  of  -  White  wax. 


Perseus  would  never  have  been  defeated  and  brought  prisoner  to  Rome 

if  he  had  been  a  somewhat  more  -  Weighty  Chief. 


The  first  library  erected  at  Rome  soon  diffused  a  great  taste  for 

learning  and  .  -  .  Teaching. 


The  Jivst  edict  thot  hottiishcd Rothc  the  Rliilosophcvs  tend  Rhetovi^ 

ciansy  fell  upon  them  like  -  -  *  -  Hot  Shot. 
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In  the  destruction  of  Carthage  the  Romans  at  once  avenged  themselves 

of  many  a  Punic  .  -  -  .  Outrage. 

The  destruction  of  ds^umantia  by  Scipio  Nasica,  did  deprive  the 

Spaniards  of  an  invaluable  -  -  -  Domain. 

The  kingdom  of  Pergamus^  annexed  by  the  Romans  to  their  republic  has 

since  been  lono-  under  the  control  of  the  -  Ottoman. 

O 

Marius  succeeded  in  defeating  and  capturing  Jugurtha^  by  pressing 

him  under  the  vigorous  attack  of  a  -  -  Hasty  Siege. 

The  king  of  Parthia  sends  to  China  a  political  embassy  attended  with 

all  the  splendors  of  a  three  tailed  -  -  -  Pasha. 

The  proscriptions  of  Marius  showed  plainly  to  the  Romans  that  they 

had  j'et  to  deal  with  a  -  -  -  Heavy  Foe. 

Sylla  phtnders  Athens  and  slaughters  the  inhabitants  with  all  the  fe¬ 
rocity  of  an  unfeeling  .  .  -  -  Savage. 

Sylla  during  his  dictatorship  did,  by  his  proscriptions,  send  thousands 

of  Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  -  -  -  Heaven. 

Spartacus  mraisi?ig  the  Servile  war  would  have  probably  succeeded 

if  he  had  laid  more  skillfully  his  -  -  Scheme. 

Mithridates^  being  vanquished  by  Lucullus^  kneels  at  last  before 

Rome,  who  soon  after  lays  upon  his  kingdom  her  Huge  Paw. 

The  war  of  the  pirates  occupied  Rome  and  Porapey  more  seriously 

than  would  have  done  a  common  -  -  -  Joke. 

Catiline's  conspiracy  he'mg  discovered  by  Cicero,  the  traitor  flees  away 

from  Rome  to  hide  elsewhere  his  -  .  .  Shame. 

Under  the  first  Triumvirate  the  liberties  of  Rome  were  for  the  first 

time  threatened  to  be  reduced  into  a  heap  of  -  Ashes. 

Cicero  being  banished  from  Rome  was  obliged  to  fly  away  in  order  to 

preserve  his  -----  Life. 

CcBsar,  after  ci'ossing  the  Rhine,  invades  Britain,  where  the  natives  fly 

away  before  him  most  -  -  -  •  -  Sillily. 

Crassus,  vanquished  by  the  Parthians,  dies  on  the  field,  convinced  that 

the  enemy  he  had  to  fijrht  was  not  altoa:ether  -  Lame. 

The  day  that  by  his  arms,  Ccesar  made  of  the  Gauls  a  Roman  province, 

was  marked  by  the  Romans  as  a  -  Holyday. 

Ccesar,  after  being  proclaimed  Dictator,  received  public  homage  from 

all  the  four  quarters  of  -  -  -  -  Europe. 

At  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  fortune  of  Cassar  treated  his  enemies 

in  a  manner  somewhat  -  -  .  -  Rough. 

When  Ccesar  conquered  Alexandria,  the  celebrated  Ptolemaic  library 

was  set  on  fire  by  some  unseen  -  -  -  Rogue. 
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Cato  in  killing  himself  at 
oxysm  of 


Utica^  performed  the  suicidal  act  in  a  par- 

Rago. 


Ccesar  had  scarcely  fallen  the  victim  of  his  enemies,  when  his  friend 

Antony  came  forth  and  pronounced  over  him  a  Rare  Eulogy. 

The  second  Triumvirate  was  in  reality  the  grave-yard  in  which  were 

buried  the  liberties  of  -  -  -  -  Rome. 


At  the  battle  of  Philippi  the  Roman  republic  was  thrown  by  the  in¬ 
discretion  of  Cassius  and  Brutus,  into  irrecoverable  -  Ruin. 

At  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  conducted  himself  very  much  like 

a  timid  -  -  -  .  .  House-maid. 

The  tragic  death  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony,  has  often  been  the  theme 

of  many  a  poetical  -  -  -  -  IVCuse. 

% 

At  the  second  shutting  of  the  temple  oi  Janus,,  under  Augustus,  the 

God  of  war  could  at  last  take  a  -  -  Nap. 

Augustus  was  no  sooner  proclaimed  Imperator  than  he  saw  the 

Senate  at  his  feet  like  a  crawling  -  .  -  Snake. 

The  Roman  Pantheon  when  built  by  Agrippa^  was  at  once  considered 

to  he  a  piece  of  architecture  altogether  -  -  Unique. 

Qvidius  was  banished  by  Augustus  in  punishment  of  his  amatory 

Sins. 

Augustus  being  Pontifex  Maximus^  and  burnings  as  he  did,  2000  pon¬ 
tifical  booksy  showed  that  he  was  endowed  witR  a  solid  Wisdom. 

The  Christian  Era  commenced  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  was 

enjoying  a  -  -  -  -  Recess  0/ War. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO  1 

'  A  S  T  R  0  N  O  31 Y.  I 

Table  3.*  1 

|l  6 

7 

j  1 

s 

1 

!  No.  of  years  that 

Dif-ineters  of  orbits  in  Engli.sh  miles. 

Ctraimferences  of  orbits  in  English  1 

iBouid  be  required 

miles.  1 

to  go  to  tack  plan.. 

i 

1 

at  20  m.  per  hour. 

1 

} 

1  0  -  B 

1  3  5  45^'=* 

i  ♦  3,  5  9  5,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

1  0,  7  S  7,  0  0  0,  0  0  0  1 

II  3  2  7. 

ii 

7  2,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

21  6,  00  0,  000  1 

I  D 

1  1 

I  ^ 

13  5,  00  0,  000 

i  H 

40  6,  00  0,  000 

18  7,  00  0,  000 

56  2,  00  0,  000 

1 

1 

4  7  8,  0  0  0 

!  ^ 

1,  4  3  4,  0  0  0 

1  3  3  7. 

28  5,  00  0,  000 

35  7,  00  0,  000 

|!  7  3  4. 

44  4,  00  0,  000 

1,  3  3  4,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

1  8  9  1. 

49  9,  00  0,  000 

1,  4  9  9,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

1  9  4  5. 

51  8,  00  0,  000 

1,  5  5  6,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

1  9  4  5. 

5  1  8,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

1  1,  5  5  6,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

2  2  4  8. 

97  5,  00  0,  000 

I 

2,  9  2  5,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

■ 

4  5  6  2. 

I 

1,  7  8  3,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

5,  3  6  4,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

9  7  3  0. 

t 

i  3,  5  9  5,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

» 

1  0,  7  8  7,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

fl  COLUMN  2. — c  Meaning  59  semi-diameters  of  the  earth. 

B  1 

||  7  9  5  0 

9  8  8  4  19  7  1693993751  1 

1 .  30  31  32  33 

34  35  36  37  33  39  40  41  42 

43  44  45  46  47  48  49  50  D 

ii  * 

See  continuation  in  Tables  4,  5,  6,  7,  S.— 

-See  also  tables  2  &  1.  1 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 
ASTRONOMY. 
Table  5* 


14 

13 

16 

17 

Diurnal  revolutions. 

i  Number  of 
satellites.' 

Diameters  in  English 
miles. 

.  Mean  arithmetic  di¬ 
ameter,  the  Earth 
being  1.  i 

•  J 

1 

2  5'^,  2  I'", 

0  0“-. 

!  9 

8  7  6,  1  4  2. 

1 

!  10  9. 

9  3 

2  4, 

1  6. 

1 

!  9 

1  • 

3  10  8. 

! 

1  0- 

1 

i 

3  9 

CO 

(M 

2  i. 

? 

! 

7  7  4  0. 

0. 

9  7 

2  3, 

5  6. 

i 

i  1 

1 

i  7  9  7  0. 

1 

!  1. 

0  0 

2  9,  1  2, 

4  4. 

: 

j 

2  15  1. 

0. 

2  7 

2  4, 

5  9. 

i 

I  ? 

4  4  6  3. 

0. 

5  6 

? 

? 

C( 

0  2  7  0. 

? 

? 

? 

? 

(( 

1  4  2  5. 

? 

? 

9 

• 

9 

« 

(( 

1  6  2  4. 

? 

? 

? 

(( 

2  0  9  9. 

9 

• 

9 

• 

0^, 

5  6. 

1 

4 

j  9  2,  1  3  3. 

1 1. 

5  6 

1  0, 

2  9.  ^ 

7 

7  6,  5  9  1. 

0  9. 

6  1 

9 

• 

? 

6 

1 

i 

3  3,  9  5  2. 

•  0  4. 

I 

1 

2  6 

COLUMN  20. — e  The_^rst  line  indicates  the  square  miles  of  all  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
second  line  indicates  the  square  miles  of  the  whole  surface. 
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72  73  74  75  76  77  78  79  80  61  62  83  84  65  86  87  88  89  90  91  92 

*  See  continuation  in  Tables  6,  7,  S. — See  also  tables  5,  4,  3,  2,  &  1. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

ASTRONOMY. 

Table  7.* 

31 

33 

33 

Possible  population  of  each  planet,  at  the  rate  of 
277  per  square  mile,  that  of  England  being  taken 
as  a  standard. 

Masses,  that  of  the  Earth 
being  1 

Densities,  that 
of  the  Earth 
being  1. 

1  6  3  8,  0  3  4,  5  5  8,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

3  3  7  0  8  6. 

0  0 

0. 

2  3 

8,  0  3  0,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

0. 

1  6 

2. 

8  7  1 

4  9,  8  0  5,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

0. 

9  4 

1. 

0  4  1 

f  1,  0  0  0,  0  0  0.  0  0  0. 

1  0,  4  0  9,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

1. 

00 

1- 

^  ^  I 

3,  8  4  8,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

0. 

0  1 

0. 

7  1 

1  6,  5  5  7,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

0. 

1  3 

0. 

9  3 

i 

6  0,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

? 

? 

? 

? 

1,  6  8  7,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

? 

? 

? 

? 

2,  1  9  2,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

? 

? 

? 

?  1 

1  3,  6  6  2,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

? 

? 

? 

?  1 

7,  0  5  5,  4  9  3,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

3  15. 

8  9 

0. 

2  4  1 

4,  8  7  5,  9  4  1,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

12  0. 

0  7 

0. 

0  9  1 

9  5  8,  1  4  4,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

1  7. 

2  8 

0. 

0  2  1 

1  COLUMN  25.— g  Meaning  the  horizontal  parallax,  or  the  angle  under  which  the  semi-diameter  of  1 
B  the  earth  is  seen  in  the  sun,  according  to  the  transit-observations  of  1769.  H 

*  H 

83  306647093844609550  5  | 

114  115  116  117  118  119  120  121  122  123  124  125  126  127  128  129  130  131  132  133  134  I 

*  See  continuation  in  Table  8. — See  also  tables  6,  5, 

i,3,  2,  «fc  1. 
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THE  GOLDEN  KEY 

TO  THE 

KINGDOM  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 


Elements  of  the  Planets. 

1.  MEAN  DISTANCES  OF  PLANETS  FROM  THE  SUN,  .  .  .  | 

2.  MEAN  DISTANCE,  THE  EARTH  S  DISTANCE  BEING  1,  .  !• 

3.  sun’s  apparent  diameter,  AS  SEEN  FROM  EACH  PL., 

4.  DEGREE  OF  LIGHT  &  HEAT,  THAT  AT  THE  EARTH  b’g  1,  . 

5.  MEAN  DISTANCE  OF  PLANETS  FROM  THE  EARTH,  .  . 

> 

6.  YEARS  REQUIRED  TO  GO  TO  EACH  PL.  AT.  20  M.  PR.  HR.,  L 

7.  DIAMETERS  OF  ORBITS  IN  ENGLISH  MILES,  .  .  ,  .  \ 

8.  CIRCUMFERENCES  OF  ORBITS,  «  «... 

9.  ECCENTRICITIES  OF  ORBITS  «  «... 

10.  ANNUAL  REVOLUTIONS, . 

1 1 .  VELOCITY  IN  ANNUAL  REV.  IN  MILES  PER  SECOND, 

12.  INCLINATION  OF  ORBIT  TO  THE  ECLIPTIC,  .  . 

13.  INCLINATION  OF  AXIS  TO  THE  PLANE  OF  ORBIT, 

14.  TIME  OF  DIURNAL  REVOLUTION,  .  .  .  .  . 

15.  NUMBER  OF  SATELLITES, . 

16.  DIAMETER  OF  PLANETS  IN  ENGLISH  MILES,  .  . 

17.  MEAN  DIAMETER,  THAT  OF  THE  EARTH  BEING  1,  ,  .  | 

18.  CIRCUMFERENCES  OF  PLANETS  IN  ENGLISH  MILES,  I, 

19.  VOLUMES,  THAT  OF  THE  EARTH  BEING  1,  ....  | 

20.  SURFACE  OF  PLANETS  IN  SQUARE  MILES,  .... 

21.  POSSIBLE  POP.  AT  RATE  OF  ENGL.  277  PER  SQ.  MILE,  . 

22.  MASSES,  THAT  OF  THE  EARTH  BEING  1, . 

23.  DENSITIES,  THAT  OF  THE  EARTH  BEING  1,  .  •  .  . 

24.  COMPARATIVE  DENSITIES  WITH  SUBSTANCES,  ,  .  ^  ) 

25.  GREATEST  ELONG.  OF  INFER.  AND  PARALLAX  OF  SUPER.  PL.  | 

26.  FALL  OF  BODIES  ON  EACH  PL.  IN  FIRST  SECOND  OF  TIME,  \ 

27.  DAYS  EACH  PL.  W’d  FALL  TO  THE  SUN  IF  DEPRIVED,  &,C.  {• 


Correlatives, 

. Hlerarclty. 

.  .  Means  of  Existence. 
External  Appearance. 

>  .  .  Hot  Luminary. 

Earthly  Relationship. 

>  .  Traveling  vehicle. 

.  .  Itineroi'y  Sleosiu'c. 

>  .  .  Orbicular  Hoop. 

.  .  Eccentric  Fashion. 

>  •  Annual  Evolutions. 

•  •  Animal  Velocity. 
....  Propensity. 

.  .  Inclined  Accessory. 
.  Dayly  Occupation. 

. Seivants. 

.  Common  Measure. 
.  .  Scientific  Measiu'e. 

Corporal  Rotundity. 
.......  Book. 

.  .  .  .  Squoi'e  Map. 

•  ••...  Tenants. 
.  .  Mask,  or  Featui’e. 

.  .  .  Favorite  Dance. 

.  Parallel  Substance. 

•  .  .  Falling  Weight. 

Planetary  Clinracter. 


Entered  accordin;,'  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  oy  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUL),  in  the 
Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  republication  of  any  of  the  “  Golden  Key,”  witliout  written  nernnission  from  the  Author,  is  strictly 
{Kuhibited  ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-riglit,  will  subject  the  parlies  to  tne  i)eiialties  of  the  law. 
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SEVENTH  LESSON 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 

VENUS. 


SYMBOLICAL  CHARACTER,  $  . 
EMBLEMATICAL  CHARACTER,  LoVe. 


Venus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  deities 
of  Paganism,  was  worshipped  by  the  an¬ 
cients  as  the  Goddess  of  gallantry  and  beauty, 
the  mother  of  love,  the  queen  of  laughter, 
the  mistress  of  graces  and  pleasures,  and 
the  patroness  of  courtezans.  She  was  born 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  after  the  mutilated  part  of  the 
body  of  Uranus  had  been  thrown  there  by 
Saturn  (vid.  Sat.).  Just  as  she  sprung  from 
the  deep,  the  seasons  and  the  zephyrs  waft¬ 
ed  her  ashore  in  all  her  glories,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  her  irresistible  sovereignty  over 
mankind.  Soon  after,  she  was  triumphant¬ 
ly  carried  to  heaven,  when  all  the  gods,  be¬ 
witched  by  her  innumerable  charms,  sud¬ 
denly  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  all  the  god¬ 
desses  became  jealous  of  her  seducing 
beauty.  Jupiter  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
his  ugly  and  deformed  son  Vulcan,  the  god 
of  fire  and  patron  of  black-smiths.  She 
soon  after  began  to  have  a  number  of  in¬ 
trigues  with  almost  all  the  gods,  and  subse- 
quexitly  even  with  mortals.  But  her  in¬ 
trigues  with  Mars  were  the  most  celebrated 
of  all.  (yid.  Mars).  Her  great  partiality 
for  Adonis,  a  Cyprian  prince  of  a  divine 
beauty,  caused  her  to  abandon  the  seat  of 
Olympus,  to  follow  him  everywhere  on 
earth;  and  her  tender  regards  for  Anchises, 
the  father  of  ALneas,  obliged  her  often  to 
visit  the  dense  forests  and  the  solitary  re¬ 
treats  of  Mount  Ida.  The  povAr  of  Venus 
over  the  heart  was  supported  and  increased 
by  a  celebrated  girdle,  called  zone  by  the 
Greeks,  and  cestus  by  the  Latins.  This 
mysterious  girdle  gave  grace,  beauty,  and 
elegance  when  worn  even  by  the  most  de- 
forpaed  of  her  sex.  It  infallibly  excited 
love,  and  rekindled  extinguished  flames. 


Juno  herself  was  obliged  once  to  borrow 
it  of  her  to  secure  the  favors  of  Jupiter  in 
certain  critical  circumstances  when  her  na¬ 
tural  charms  did  not  suffice.  It  was  also 
by  its  irresistible  power  that  Vulcan  seve 
ral  times  forgot  all  the  intrigues  and  infi¬ 
delities  of  his  frivolous  wife,  even  so  far  as 
to  consent,  at  her  own  solicitation,  to  fabri¬ 
cate  some  of  his  invulnerable  armor  for  her 
illegitimate  children,  jEneas,  among  others. 
In  the  celebrated  contest  of  Venus,  Pallas, 
and  Juno,  for  the  golden  apple  of  discord 
(see  note  x),  which  was  to  be  the  prize  of 
beauty  upon  the  judgment  of  Paris,  she 
gained  it  over  her  rivals.  The  worship  of 
Venus  was  universally  established,  and  tem¬ 
ples  and  statues  were  erected  to  her  in  every 
kingdom  of  antiquity.  But  her  most  cele¬ 
brated  temples  were  at  Cyprus,  Cythera, 
Cnidos,  Amathonta,  Lesbos,  and  Paphos ; 
her  most  renowned  statue  was  the  famoiHS 
Venus  of  Praxiteles,  and  a  painting  of  her 
by  Apelles  was  considered  to  be  the  master¬ 
piece  of  that  immortal  painter.  She  is 
generally  represented  with  her  son  Cupid 
on  a  chariot  drawn  by  Doves,  or,  at  other 
times,  by  Swans  or  Sparrows,  birds  which 
were  all  sacred  to  her.  Among  the  flowers 
sacred  to  her  were  the  rose  and  the  myrtle ; 
and  among  fishes,  those  called  aphya  and 
lycostomus.  In  her  sacrifices,  and  in  all 
the  festivals  celebrated  in  her  honor,  an  ex¬ 
cessive  licentiousness  prevailed,  and  public 
prostitution  was  often  a  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony;  and  the  number  of  gallant  adven¬ 
tures  put  down  on  her  tablets  by  the  poets 
of  antiquity,  would  largely  suffice  to  com¬ 
pose  a  rich  crown  to  many  a  Lais,  a  Roxana, 
or  an  Aspasia. 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Prof,  Pr's.  Fauvel-Gouraud^s  Phreno-Mnemoteehnic  System 


TO  THE 

PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PLANET 

VEKUS. 

9 

- 0 - 

In  the  Hierarchy  of  the  gods  VENUS  presides  over  love.  She  used  to 
procure  her  Means  of  Existence  hp  protecting  lovers.  Her  External 
Appearance  was  that  of  a  lovely  courtezan.  In  her  nocturnal  excursions 
she  used  a  Hot-luminary  as  warm  and  bright  as  Hydrogen  gas,  which  she 
;  had  procured  from  an  Earthly  Relation,  to  whom  she  was  like  a  sister. 
The  Traveling- Vehicle  in  which  she  used  to  ride  was  a  post-chaise. 
The  Itinerary  Measure  with  which  she  computed  her  distances  was  an 
inch  ;  and  this  vehicle  had  for  wheels  an  Orbicular  Hoop,  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  which  was  exactly  that  of  an  ear-ring.  She  used  to  dress  her¬ 
self  in  the  most  Eccentric  Fashion,  wearing  exclusively  a  dressing- 
gown.  Her  annual  evolutions  were  for  the  distribution  of  valentines.  When 
running,  her  Animal  Velocity  never  exceeded  that  of  a  grey-hound,  and 
her  most  predominant  Propensity  was  a  decided  taste  for  coquetry.  The 
ancients  gave  her  for  her  Inclined  Accessory,  or  emblematical  distinc¬ 
tion,  a  mysterious  girdle.  Her  dayly  occupation  consisted  in  nothing  but 
gallant  adventures.  She  had  for  confidential  Servant,  a  frivolous  lover; 
and  the  Common  Measure  with  which  she  used  to  distribute  her  favors 
to  him  was  the  cup  of  love^;  but  her  Scientific  Measure  was  merely  a 
zero  with  a  cross  under,  $  .  Her  Corporal  Rotundity  might  be  compared 
to  the  size  of  a  nutmeg.  Her  Book  of  predilection  was  the  codex  of  love.. 
In  her  numerous  travels  she  had  for  geographical  references  a  square  map 
of  about  the  size  of  a  written  love  declaration.  The  Tenants  of  her  nu¬ 
merous  temples  were,  of  course,  all  inconstant  lovers.  During  the  Saturnalia 
she  usually  assumed  a  Mask  or  Feature  expressing  with  great  fidelity  a 
voluptuous  look  ;  and  in  all  the  ball-rooms  she  then  visited,  her  Favourite 
Dance  was  always  the  Cachucha.  The  alimentary  Parallel-Substance 
which  she  liked  the  best  was  a  kind  of  molybdcena  marmalade,  of  which  she 
would  take  every  day  a  regular  quantity  measured  with  her  Falling 
Weight,  which  was  about  equal  to  a  scruple.  Finally,  her  Planetary 
Character,  has  always  been,  and  will  always  be,  that  of  gallantry. 

Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  the 
Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

*:fc*The  republication  of  any  of  the  “  Biographies  ”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-right,  will  subject  the  parties  to  tlie  penalties  of  the  law. 
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PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  PRINCIPLES. 


APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr^s.  Fauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  System 

TO  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PLANET 

VEirvs. 

'  (By  Dining  Formulas  and  Correlative  Analogies.) 

- o - 


Correlatives. 

Equivalents.  i 

1 

Hierarchy. 

Presides  over  love. 

s 

Means  of  exist- 

By  protecting  lov-\ 

ENCE. 

ers.  1 

3 

Ext’nal  appear¬ 
ance. 

A  lovely  courtezan.} 

A 

Hot-luminary. 

Hydrogen  gas.  ? 

5 

Earthly  rela¬ 
tionship. 

A  Sister.  j 

Traveling  vehi¬ 
cle. 

A  post-chaise.  | 

7 

Itinerary  mea- 

TjURE. 

An  inch.  \ 

8 

Orbicular  hoop. 

An  ear-ring.  | 

D 

Eccentric  fash¬ 
ion. 

A  dressing-gown.  ^ 

10 

Annual  evolut’n. 

Bistrihution  of  val-\ 
entines.  > 

11 

Animal  velocity. 

A  grey-hound.  j 

13 

Propensity. 

Coquetry.  \ 

13 

Inclined  acces¬ 
sory. 

A  mysterious  girdZej 

14 

Dayly  occupat’n. 

Gallant  adventures}. 

15 

Servant. 

A  frivolous  lover.  | 

16 

Common  measure. 

The  cup  of  love,  j 

ir 

Scientific  mea- 

A  zero  with  a  cross} 

SURE. 

under.  $  \ 

IS 

Corporal  rotun¬ 
dity. 

A  nutmeg.  | 

19 

Book. 

The  Codex  of  love:/ 

30 

Square  map. 

A  ivritten  love-de-\ 
claration.  \ 

31 

Tenants. 

Inconstant  lovers.  | 

33 

Mask  orfeat’re. 

A  voluptuous  look.\ 

33 

Favorite  dance. 

The  Cachucha.  $ 

34 

)  Parallel  sub- 

Molyhdana.  1 

35 

\  STANCE. 

\ 

36 

Falling  weight. 

A  scruple.  \ 

3T 

Planetary  char¬ 
acter. 

Gallantry.  ! 

An  affection  that  finds  place  in  the  bosom  of  a 

...  Jockey. — 


king  as  well  as  of  a 


days  to  live  on  a  very  -  Wise  economy* 

A  kind  of  appearance  which  caused  her  to  be 

worshijiped  by  the  ancients  as  a  Rare  Idol. 

A  luminary  with  whose  brilliancy  we  might 
compare  the  sparkling  efiusions  of  a  Witty  poet* 

Whose  love  for  a  sister  is  never  more  intense 

than  when  one  or  the  other  is  -  Unwell* — 

A  vehicle  which  often  imposes  on  the  pocket 
of  a  gallant  lover  a  very  heavy  -  Tariff* 

A  measure  that  is  often  used  by  sawyers  for 
measuring  boards  in  a  -  Wood-mill. — 

A  jewel  which,  for  adorning  the  ears  of  a  pret¬ 
ty  woman,  is  infinitely  better  than  a  Horsc-slioc. — 

A  loose  robe,  which,  though  less  elegant  than 
a  lady’s  fashionable  dress,  is  decidedly  Easier. — 

ove-tokens,  which  she  distributes  every  where 
once  a  year,  ex’pt  am’g  the  inmates  of  a  Nunnery^ 

An  animal  that  must  be  considered  by  rabbits 
and  foxes  as  their  most  inveterate  .  Enemy. 

A  propensity  always  carefully  combatted  in 
every  well-regulated  female  Seminary* 


almost  smitten  with  love  a  bronze 


Idol* 


show  a  particle  of  -  -  Inliumanlty. 

An  individual  whose  doubtful  existence  re¬ 
mains  up  to  this  day  .  -  (Unascertained.) 

A  cup  which  is  never  intemperately  drank  by 
a  modest  -  -  -  (tuakeress* 

.  measure  which,  in  form  and  size,  bears  con 
siderable  resemblance  to  a  -  House-bug. 

A  perfumed  spice,  the  flavor  of  which  is  quite 


as  sweet  as  that- of  a  perfumed  - 

.  book  which  uiu 
cepts  tolerably 


Anemony.— 
Spicy* 


of  a  cigar  and  the  hot  steam  of  a  Tea-cup. — 

Individuals  who  often  terminate  their  vicious 
career  with  ...  a  Rope  or  fusil. — 


with  Cupid’s  sharp-pointed  -  -  Spear* 

A  dance  too  lively  to  be  well  performed  by  a 
sleepy  and  stupid  -  -  -  Doxer* 

An  aliment  which  woiUd  appear  to  the  palate 
of  mortals  quite  too  -  Rocky  and  rougli* 

A  weight,  which,  small  as  it  is,  has  weighed  a 
vast  deal  of  apothecary  ...  Stuff. 

A  character  which  is  rarely  exhibited  among 
the  common  .....  Mob. 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURACD,  in  the 
Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

5:5”The  republication  of  any  of  the  “Formulas’”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-right,  will  subject  the  parties  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 

SATURN. 


- 0 - 

SYMBOLICAL  REPRESENTATIVE,  ^ 
EMBLEMATICAL  CHARACTER,  F UgitiveueSS • 


Saturn  was  the  son  of  Cselus  and  Terra, 
and  was  worshiped  as  the  God  of  time,  over 
which  he  presided.  He  was  naturally  cruel. 
Upon  the  insinuation  of  his  mother,  he  re¬ 
venged  himself  of  his  father  by  preventing 
him  forever  from  increasing  the  number  of 
his  children.  After  this,  Saturn  obtained 
his  father's  kingdom,  by  the  consent  of  his 
eldest  brother.  Titan,  on  condition  that  he 
should  not  bring  up  any  male  children. 
Pursuant  to  his  agreement  he  devoured  his 
sons  as  soon  as  born,  until  he  was  deceived 
by  his  wife  Rhea,  who  caused  him  to  swal¬ 
low  three  stones  instead  of  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto,  whom  she  gave  secretly  to  the 
Corj'bantes  who  took  care  of  them.  T  itan 
being  informed  of  this  deception,  declared 
war  against  Saturn,  defeated  him,  ani  im¬ 
prisoned  him,  together  with  Rhea.  Soon 
after,  he  was  delivered  by  his  son  Jupiter, 
who  replaced  him  upon  his  throne.  Saturn, 
unmindful  of  his  son’s  kindness,  conspired 
against  him;  but  Jupiter  banished  him  from 
heaven.  He  then  fled  to  Italy,  where  the 
country  retained  the  name  of  Latium,  as 
being  the  place  of  his  concealment  (lateo). 
Janus,  who  was  at  that  time  king  of  Italy, 
received  him  with  marks  of  attention,  and 
made  him  his  associate  on  the  throne.  The 
banished  king  of  heaven  employed  himseif  in 
civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the 
savage  people  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them 
agriculture,  with  the  useful  and  liberal  arts. 
His  reign  there  was  so  mild  and  popular,  so 


benificent  and  virtuous,  that  mankind  have 
called  it  the  golden  age^  to  indicate  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  tranquillity  which  the  earth  then 
enjoyed.  However,  the  inconstancy  so 
characteristic  of  the  God  of  time,  did  not 
permit  him  to  remain  so  steady  for  a  long 
time ;  he  soon  after  left  Janus  and  went  about 
traveling  over  the  world  without  intermis¬ 
sion.  At  Carthage  human  victims  were 
offered  to  him,  which  were  burnt  alive  in  a 
furnace.  The  Romans  instituted  in  honor 
of  him,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  golden 
age,  festivals  named  Saturnalia,  which  were 
of  great  renown  in  antiquity.  One  of  his 
temples  at  Rome  was  appropriated  for  the 
public  treasury.  Saturn  is  generally  repre¬ 
sented  as  an  old  man,  bent  through  age  and 
infirmity.  He  holds  a  scythe  in  his  hand, 
with  a  circular  serpent  biting  his  own  tail, 
which  is  an  emblem  of  time,  and  of  the  per¬ 
petual  revolution  of  the  year.  He  has  also 
a  winged  hour-glass,  and  he  is  often  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  surface  of  a  globe  running 
with  rapidity,  or  flying  with  two  broad 
wings,  his  only  ornamental  dress.  On 
his  statues  were  generally  hung  fetters, 
in  commemoration  of  the  chains  he  had 
worn  when  imprisoned  by  Titan.  From 
this  circumstance  all  slaves  that  obtain¬ 
ed  their  liberty  generally  dedicated  their 
fetters  to  him,  and  during  the  Saturnalia  the 
fetters  were  all  taken  from  the  statue,  in 
commemoration  of  the  days  of  the  golden 
age. 
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APPLICATIOxN  OF 

Prof.  Fr’s.  Fauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  System 

TO  THJ-: 

PIIRENO-MNEMOTECIIMC  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PLANET 

SATURN. 

. ■■■■0 - 

In  the  Hierarchy  of  the  gods  SATURN  presides  over  time.  He  used  to 
procure  his  Means  of  Existence  by  regulating  chrotiometers.  His  Exter¬ 
nal  Appearance  was  that  of  a7i  old  traveller.  In  his  nocturnal  excursions 
he  used  a  Hot-luminary  as  warm  and  bright  as  a  Reflector^  which  he  had 
procured  from  an  Earthly  Relation,  to  whom  he  was  like  an  uncle. 
The  Traveling- Vehicle  in  which  he  used  to  ride  was  an  omnibus.  The 
Itinerary  Measure  with  which  he  computed  his  distances  was  a  fur 
long ;  and  this  vehicle  had  for  wheels  an  Orbicular  Hoop,  the  circum 
fercncc  of  which  was  exactly  that  of  a  wine^tub.  He  used  to  dress  him¬ 
self  in  the  most  Eccentric  Fashion,  wearing  exclusively  a  pair  of 
vjings.  His  Annual  Evolutions  were  for  u?iivers(tl  destruction.  When 
running,  his  Animal  Velocity  never  exceeded  that  of  a  came!^  and  his 
most  predominant  Propensity  was  a  decided  taste  for  inconstancy.  The 
ancients  gave  him  for  his  Inclined  Accessory,  or  emblematical  distinc¬ 
tion,  a  scythe.  His  Dayly  Occupation  consisted  in  nothing  but  the 
Distributio?i  of  time.  He  had  for  confidential  Servant,  a  traveller^ 
and  the  Common  Measure  with  which  he  used  to  distribute  his  favors 
was  an  hour  glass ;  but  his  Scientific  Measure  was  merely  a 
kmd  of  h:  b.  His  Corporal  Rotundity  might  be  compared  to  the 
size  of  an  apple.  His  Book  of  predilection  was  the  book  of  destiny.  In  his 
numerous  travels  he  had  for  geographical  references  a  Square  Map 
of  about  the  size  of  an  almanac.  The  Tenants  of  his  numerous 
temples  were,  of  course,  all  travellers.  During  the  Saturnalia  he  usually 
assumed  a  Mask  or  Feature  expressing  with  great  fidelity  a  savage 
look  ;  and  in  all  the  ball-rooms  he  then  visited,  his  Favourite  Dance 
was  always  the  Zapateo.  The  alimentary  Parallel-Substance  which 
he  liked  the  best  was  a  kind  of  poplar  marmalade,  of  which  he  would  take 
every  day  a  regular  quantity,  measured  with  his  Palling  Weight,  which 
was  about  equal  to  a  quintal.  Finally,  his  Planetary  Character,  has 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  that  of  fugitiveness. 

ENTEUEn  nccording  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  l«‘t44,  hy  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUI),  in  the 
Clerk’s  Olliceof  llie  District  Court  for  l!ie  Sonllierii  District  of  New  York. 

*:^*Tlie  re|)ul)licnlion  of  any  of  tlie  “  Rioirrapliies  ”  witliruit  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is  strictly  pio- 
nibileil ;  and  any  viuiatiun  of  the  cojiy-riglil  will  subject  tlie  parlies  to  llie  pentillics  of  the  law 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr^s.  Fauvel-Gouraud’s  Phreno-Mnemotechnio  System 

TO  THE  ELExMENTS  OF  THE  PLANET 

SATURI^. 

'  (By  Defining  Formulas  and  Correlative  Analogies.) 


Correlatives. 

Equivalents. 

1 

Hier.\rciiy. 

Presides  over  time. 

fi 

Means  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

Regulating  Chro¬ 
nometers. 

3 

Ext’nal  appear¬ 
ance. 

An  Old  Traveller. 

4 

Hot-luminary. 

A  Refiector. 

5 

Earthly  rela¬ 
tionship. 

An  Uncle. 

6 

Traveltno  vehi¬ 
cle. 

An  Omnibus. 

7 

Itinerary  mea¬ 
sure. 

A  Furlong. 

8 

Orbicular  hoop. 

A  Wine-tuJb. 

0 

Eccentric  fash¬ 
ion. 

A  Pair  of  U'ings. 

10 

Annual  evolut’n. 

Universal  destruc¬ 
tion. 

11 

Animal  velocity. 

A  Camel. 

13 

Propensity. 

Inconstancy. 

13 

Inclined  acces¬ 
sory. 

A  Scythe. 

14 

D.\yly  occupat’n. 

Distribut'n  of  time. 

15 

Servant. 

A  Traveller. 

16 

Common  measure. 

An  Hour-glass. 

17 

Scientific  mea¬ 
sure. 

A  kind  of  h, 

18 

Corporal  rotun¬ 
dity. 

An  Apple. 

19 

Book. 

The  Book  of  des 
tiny. 

20 

Square  map. 

An  Almanac. 

31 

TEitANTS. 

Travellers. 

33 

Mask  orfeat’re. 

A  Savage  look. 

33 

Favorite  dance. 

The  Zapateo. 

34 

35 

(  Parallel-sub- 
^  stance. 

Poplar  tree. 

36 

Falling  weight. 

A  Quintal. 

37 

Planetary  char¬ 
acter. 

Fugitiveness. 

I 


peripheric  ....  Viiier. — 

An  occupation  which  would  give  him  now-a-days 
business  enough  to  make  him  soon  very  Plumjiy, 

A  kind  of  appearance  which  must  give  him  with 


the  wandering  Jew  a  remarkable 


Sameness. 


Wasting  tief. — 


A  luminary  so  brilliant  by  itself  that  it  seldom 
requires  to  be  by  other  light  .  .  Assiste<J. 

An  uncle  of  gastronomic  habits,  would  often  treat 
his  nephews  and  nieces  with  a  .  Squab-iiJe, — 

A  vehicle  which  is  far  from  being  so  light  or  so 
swift  as  an  inhabitant  of  tlic  .  Aerial  Ocean. 

A  measure  which  is  not  longer  than  itjany  a  bar 
ren  spot  on  a 

A  utensil  as  useless  to  temperance  societies  as  is 
to  a  rich  drawing-room  a  .  Ixamc  cliair. — 

An  appendage  with  which  birds  could  not  easily 
fly  through  ihe  llaming  regions  of  Erebus, — 

An  occujialion  which  he  carried  on  in  so  relent¬ 
less  a  manner  that  there  was  No  pity  showeil. 

An  animal  the  llesh  of  which  would  be  rather  too 
hard  for  making  a  good  .  .  Sausage. 

A  propensity  which  he  has  so  strongly  that  it 
must  often  prevent  him  from  taking  a  Sunny  najp. 

An  instrument  with  which  he  mows  every  day 
millions  of*lives  without  making  any  Clioicc. 

A  business  in  whicli  he  gives  to  men  several  hours 
in  every  twenty-four  lor  taking  a  Dozy  nap. 

An  individual  who  generally  carries  his  whole 
travelling  baggage  in  a  small  .  .  Sack. 

An  instrument  which  runs  as  methodically  as  the 
cold  rhymes  of  .  a  Weak  and  cbllly  poet. 

A  measure  which  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
foot  trav’lr  carry’g  upon  his  back  an  Easy  budget, 

A  fruit  which  is  equally  agreeab’  -  to  the  palate  of 

a  tVaEii  or  a  Pig. — 

A  bonk  as  obscure  to  mortal  eyes  as  a  star  seen 
through  a . Heavy  fog. 

A  map  which  people  consult  for  finding  out  when 
there  will  be  a  ,  .  Thick  hail  .above,— 

Individuals  who  sometimes  meet  in  their  nume¬ 
rous  travels  with  a  .  Roving  leopard,— 

I  A  kind  of  feature  which  has  certainly  very  little 
resemblance  to  an  .  .  •  Adonis  sick. 

A  dance  which  is  oftener  practised  by  a  Sjianish 
gyjisey  than  by  a  .  .  .  Swiss  boy. 

An  ailment  which  would  not  be  to  a  mortal  as 
agreeable  as  a  .  .  .  Sagy  honcy-ple, 

A  weight  which  is  used  by  wholesale  merchants 
almost  .  .  .  .  Dally. 

A  character  which  he  did  always  maintain  after 
being  by  Jupiter  .  .  .  DeiJosed. 


Entered  according  to  tlie  Act  of  Congress  in  the  yenr  1S44,  by  FRANCIS  FAU  VEL-GOURAUD,  in  the 
Clerk’s  Ollice  of  tlie  ihstrict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

ILT^Tiie  republication  of  any  of  the  “  Formulas.”  witliout  written  permission  from  the  Author  is  strieJj  prohi 
hiled ;  and  any  violation  of  tlie  copy-right,  will  subject  tho  parties  to  tlie  penalties  of  the  law. 
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NOMENCLATURE  TABLE,  No.  2, 

OK  THE  DERIVED  TABLE  OF 

FEB.SONAGES. 


Tie. 

Gordian. 

•  51 

Chain. 

'  Columbus. 

Name. 

Mam. 

52 

Phreno-mnem’. 

Fauvel-Gouraud.  } 

Mount. 

Mias. 

53 

Mt.  Ten’rfe. 

Bethencourt. 

Roof. 

.^smodeus. 

54 

Steeple. 

B’n  Munchausen,  j 

Life. 

Nature. 

55 

Eternity. 

Jehovah,  ! 

Jewel. 

Cornelia. 

56 

Spy-glass. 

Galileo.  ; 

Game. 

Iphitus. 

57 

Chess-play. 

Sysla.  1 

Fire. 

Vulcan. 

58 

Flame. 

Satan.  ! 

Weapon. 

Mars. 

59 

Arrow. 

Wm.  Tell. 

Drum. 

John  Ziscar. 

60 

Whistle. 

Pan. 

Gordian  tie. 

Mcxaiuler. 

61 

Promise. 

Demetrius  Dozon 

Stinginess. 

Vespasian. 

62 

Gifts. 

PaiAora. 

Mt.  Auburn. 

Spurzheim. 

63 

Mt.  Parnassus. 

Apollo. 

Tomb.  : 

Mausolus. 

64 

Log-cabin. 

HarrisoUj  Pres.  i 

Imprisonment,  i 

Baron  Trenck. 

65 

Charity. 

Belisarius. 

Girdle.  ' 

Venus. 

66 

Knit-purse. 

Plutus.  1 

Whist. 

Hoyle. 

67 

Checkers. 

Brahma.  * 

Oven. 

Daniel. 

68 

Straw-fire, 

Ceres. 

Trojan  Horse. 

Ulysses. 

69 

Pen-knife. 

Rogers.  ' 

Bugle. 

Dufresne. 

70 

Canonnade. 

Napoleon.  j 

Garter. 

Edward  III. 

71 

Oath. 

The  Horatii.  j 

Daguerreotype. 

Daguerre. 

72 

America. 

Vespucci. 

Mt.  Jorullo. 

Humboldt. 

73 

Bunker  Hill. 

Gen.  Warren. 

N.  Y.  Exchange. 

Mercury. 

74 

Rom.  Capit’l. 

Romulus. 

Wedding. 

Hymen. 

75 

Conquest. 

Nimrod. 

Gold  pencil. 

Morgan. 

76 

Crown. 

Archimedes. 

Bowling. 

Mrs.  Colton. 

77 

Lottery. 

Card.  Mazarin. 

Hydrogen-gas. 

Cavendish. 

78 

Conflag’tion. 

Erostratus. 

Colt’s  bat’ry. 

Colt. 

79 

P.4IXH.4N  GUN. 

Gen.  Paixhan. 

Fiddle. 

Paganini. 

80 

Pl-4N0. 

Falberg. 

Garland. 

Flora. 

81 

Friendship. 

Orestes. 

Sport.  ' 

Comus. 

82 

E-MPEROR. 

Augustus.  1 

Mt.  Ida. 

Paris. 

83 

Chimbor.4zo. 

Bolivar.  | 

Ball-room. 

Terpsichore. 

84 

F.4NEUIL  H.4LL 

;  Faneuil. 

The  stage. 

Tesphys. 

85 

Professorship. 

Plato. 

Necklace. 

Mcmeon. 

86 

Diamond. 

The  Gt.  Mogul. 

Billiard. 

Bacatcher. 

87 

Fencing. 

Don  Quixotte. 

Bon-fire. 

Liberty. 

88 

D.4VY’S  SF’y  L.4MP 

Davy. 

Congreve  Rk’t* 

Wm.  Congreve. 

89 

Sword. 

St.  Michael. 

Tabor. 

Cybele. 

90 

Organ. 

Calif  Aroun. 

Cravat. 

Brummel. 

91 

Communion. 

Jesus  Christ. 

Ball. 

Sisyphus. 

92 

Gospel. 

;  St.  Luke. 

Mt.  Vesuvius. 

Pliny. 

93 

Mt.  Sinai. 

;  Moses. 

Cupola. 

Michael  Angelo. 

94 

Temple. 

;  Solomon. 

Obesity. 

Falstaff. 

95 

Priesthood. 

’■  Aaron.  .! 

Pok’t-watch. 

Robert  Hook. 

96 

Agnus  dei. 

St.  John. 

Roulette. 

Benazet. 

97 

Dice. 

Matthias. 

Fire-works. 

;  Emp.  Fo-hi. 

98 

'  Holoc.4ust.  j  Abraham. 

Shield. 

;  Achilles. 

99 

Excom’c-4J'ion.  \  Pope  Gregory  vii  ' 

Thunder. 

’  Jupiter. 

100 

j  A  H.4ND-RED.  \  Henry  VIII. 

:red  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  hy  Francis  Fauvel-Gouracd,  in  the 
Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

rhe  repuDlication  of  any  of  the  “Tables,”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is  ' 
prohibited ;  and  any  violation  of  the  copy-right,  will  subject  the  party  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  i 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  FOR  TABLE  II, 

*  OR 

THE  TABLE  OF  PERSONAGES. 


1 —  The  Phrygian  king,  whose  celebrated  tie  or 
knot  was  cut  off  by  Alexander. 

2 —  “  And  the  Lord  God  having  formed  out  of 
the  ground  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth, 
brought  them  to  Adam  that  he  should  give 
a  name  to  each  of  them.”  Gen.  ch.  xi.  5. 
“  And  Adam  called  all  the  beasts  by  their 
names,  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  all  the 
cattle  of  the  field.”  Gen.  v.  20. 

3 —  A  giant,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Climena,  who 
was  metamorphosed  by  Perseus  into  the 
Algerian  mountain,  which  bears  his  name. 

4 —  The  celebrated  hero  of  Le  Sage’s  novel  enti¬ 
tled,  ‘  The  Devdupon  two  sticks,’  Asmodeus 
‘  walks  by  night  upon  the  roofs  of  Madrid, 
looks  into  the  houses,  and  reports  all  he 
sees.’  &e. 

5 —  Life  is  the  true  essence  of  nature.  Nothing 
is  annihilated.  Whatever  dies  it  is  to  be 
revivified. 

6 —  The  virtuous  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  “  on 
being  shown  by  a  senator’s  wife  all  the 
jewels  she  possessed,  worth  several  mil¬ 
lion  asses,  Cornelia  was  asked  to  show 
hers  in  return.  Whereupon  calling  forth  her 
two  sons,  Cams  and  Tiberius,  afterwards 
so  renowned,  and  presenting  them  to  the 
Lady,  ‘here  are’  said  she,  ‘my  only  and 
my  most  precious  jewels.’  ”  (Plut.  Vit. 
Grac.) 

7 —  Iphilus  was  the  restorer  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  in  775  B.  C.,  a  circumstance  which 
makes  his  name  weU  adapted  to  the  sub¬ 
stantive— game. 

8 —  The  god  of  fire.  Some  will  probably  prefer 
Chabert,  the  celebrated  Fire-king.  But  they 

'  would  have  also  to  change  the  equivalent  of 
the  table  No.  3  for  a  worse  one. 

9 —  There  could  not  be  a  more  suitable  personage 
for  the  substantive  weapon  than  the  God  ot 
war  and  armies. 

10 —  The  exactness  of  this  definition  is  so  obvious 
that  it  needs  no  explanation. 

11 —  The  empire  of  Asia  had  been  promised,  by 
an  Oracle,  to  the  person  who  should  be  suc¬ 
cessful  enough  to  untie  the  celebrated  Gor¬ 


dian  knot  or  tie.  Alexander,  perceiving  th? 
impossibility  of  succeeding  with  the  fingers, 
interpreted  the  Oracle  with  his  sword :  he 
cut  the  knot  and  received  the  empire  of 
Asia. 

12 —  This  Emperor,  though  the  father  of  the  great 
Titus,  was  a  personified  specimen  of  stingi¬ 
ness  :  he  placed  a  public  tax  even  upon  Ur  .  . . 
Titus  complaining  upon  the  incongruity  ot 
such  an  impartial  lax :  Vespasian  took  a  piece 
of  gold — Do  you  smell  anything  about  that 
piece  of  money?  No.  Well,  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  that  very  tax,  replied  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  (Crev.  Hist,  of  Emp.) 

13 —  The  remains  of  Spurzheim  are  buried  in 
Mt.  Auburn  ;  his  tomb  is  in  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  situation.  He  is  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  Mt.  Auburn  inmates — therefore 
no  better  name  can  be  chosen  for  the  person¬ 
age  of  this  number. 

14 —  King  of  Caria.  After  his  death  Artemisia, 
his  wife,  built  for  him  a  tomb  of  such  mag¬ 
nificence  that  it  was  made  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  under  the  name  of 
Mausoleum,  from  whence  the  same  name  is 
tiow^  given  to  any  funeral  monument  of  great 
splendor  and  magnificence. 

15 —  A  celebrated  victim  of  King  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  who  was  confined  30  j’^ears  in  prison 
to  satisfy  the  revengeful  feelings  of  his 
foyal  persecutor. 

16 —  Homer  says  that  Venus  had  a  girdle  in 
which  were  enclosed  the  graces,  the  desires, 
and  all  charms.  Juno  borrowed  it  of  her 
once,  that  she  might  be  loved  by  Jupiter,  who 
was  becoming  rather  cool  toward  her. 

17 —  The  well  known  historian  of  all  the  noble 
games,  but  whose  best  treatise  is  the  one  on 
the  game  of  whist.  (Information  received 
from  a  friend,  said  to  be  well  acquainted  / 
with  the  subject.) 

18—  The  Bible  says,  in  English,  that  Daniel  was 
thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace, but  the  Latin  word 
signifies  oven.  A  furnace  may  be  of  any 
dimension:  but  an  oven  is  always  small,  and 
can  be  shut  up  tightly— a  furnace,  such  as 
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we  understand  it,  cannot  be  shut  up  like  an 
oven — then,  &c.  (See  Ains.  Latin  Diet.) 

19 —  “  Seeing  that  the  Greeks  could  not  enter 
Troy  by  force,  Ulysses  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem.  HebuUt  a  wooden  horse  tigAt/y 
closed — he  put  a  squadron  of  soldiers  into  it, 
and  the  horse  was  taken  by  the  Trojans, 
who  drew  it  in  triumph  into  Troy.  In  the 
silence  of  the  night  the  soldiers  came  out  of 
the  wooden  horse — opened  the  city  to  the 
Greeks — and  the  kingdom  was  no  more. 

20 —  The  bugle  is  one  of  the  most  modernr  wind 
instruments. 

21 —  The  founder  of  the  royal  order  of  “  The 
Garter.”  The  marchioness  was  in  the  King’s 
presence,  one  of  her  garters  drop’d  on  the 
floor,  and  Edward,  observing  some  ot  his 
courtiers  to  smile,  exclaimed,  “  Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense,”  ‘  evU  be  to  him  who*  evil 
thinks and  in  commemoration  of  this 
event  he  instituted  the  order  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter. 

22 —  The  inventor  of  the  wonderful  art  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  now  so  popular,  and  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  introducing  into  this  country  in 
1840. 

23 —  To  any  person  at  all  acquainted  with 
scientific  literature,  this  name  will  appear 
most  happily  adopted  j  De  Humboldt  being 
the  first  traveler  who  gave  notoriety  to 
Monte  JoruUo. 

24 —  The  New  York  Exchange  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  focus  of  American  Commerce. 
Mercury  being  also  the  god  of  Commerce, 
then,  etc. 

25—  Will  the  reader  believe  that  there  is  any  mis¬ 
take  about  this  personage  ?  Hymen  presides 
over  marriage — but  is  Cupid  present  at  all 
weddings  ? 

26 —  The  celebrated  English  lead-pencil  maker, 
well  known  by  every  one  who  uses  this  indis¬ 
pensable  article. 

27 —  The  notorious  Lady  lately  implicated  in  the 
murderV>f  the  unfortunate  Corlies,  who  kept 
the  eccentric  N.  Y.  Bowling  Saloon  for  la¬ 
dies,  in  Leonard  street.  I  don’t  think  there 
can  be  a  better  phrenotechnic  subject  for  this 
number,  unless  the  student  should  prefer 
Corlies  himself. 

28 —  The  celebrated  philosopher  who  first  investi¬ 
gated  the  properties  of  Hydrogen  gas,  who 
showed  how  to  prepare  it,  who  determined 
its  sensible  qualities,  ascertained  its  specific 
gravity,  examined  its  combustibility,  and 
discovered  that,  when  burnt,  it  unites  with 


half  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  and  that  the 
product  is  water. 

29 —  An  able  armourer  of  New  York,  whose  new 
projectile  is  known  to  every  body  under  the 
name  of  Colt’s  Sub-marine  Battery. 

30 —  Needing  no  explanation. 

31 —  The  goddess  of  flowers  and  of  the  spring. 
She  IS  represented  generally  crowned  with 
garlands,  or  in  the  act  of  making  them. 

32 —  A  divinity  whose  function  was  to  preside 
over  the  most  recherche  and  fashionable 
sports — he  was  represented  holding  a  festive 
light,  and  crowned  with  flowers. 

33—  Not  only  is  this  name  well  adapted,  as 
Mount  Ida  was  the  celebrated  spot  selected 
by  Paris  to  decide  upon  the  famous  apple 
between  Venus,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  but  also 
as  it  was  the  spot  where  Paris  was  brought 
up,  and  where  he  resided, 

34 —  The  muse  of  dancing. 

35 —  Thespis  is  considered  as  the  real  founder  of 
what  is  called  the  stage  j  being  the  first  in¬ 
dividual  who  played  before  the  public  theat- 

^  rical  performances. 

36 —  Alcmeon  of  Amphiaraus,  w’^ho  was  persecuted 
by  the  Furies  and  the  ghost  of  his  mother, 
whom  he  had  killed  at  the  instigation  of  his 
father,  because  she  had  revealed  the  place 
where  he  lay  concealed  to  escape  from 
going  to  the  siege  of  Thebes.  He  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  his  wife  Euripyle  for  a  celebrated 
necklace,  which  Alcmeon  inherited,  and 
which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  his  history. 

37 —  A  famous  billiard  player  in  Havana. — 
However,  the  student  will  do  better  to 
substitute  the  best  billiard  player  he  may 
know. 

38 —  The  bonfires  are  made  here  by  boys  on  the 
4th  of  July.  In  France  it  is  on  the  24th  of 
June.  In  England  on  the  5th  of  November. 
In  Spain  it  was  once  reserved  to  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  when  there  were  a  few  obstinate 
souls  to  despatch  ex  officio  to  the  other 
world. 

39 —  The  inventor  of  those  terrible  rockets  which 
bear  his  name. 

40 —  The  tabor  is  the  instrument  wuth  which  the 
priests  of  Gybele  were  accustomed  to  play  in 
their  ceremonies. 

41 —  A  popular  type  of  the  chevalier  d'indnsti-ie 
in  France,  who  is  represented  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  cravat.  The  student  may  substitute 
any  person  he  may  know  wearing  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  large  cravat. 

42 —  A  piratical  son  of  .®olus,  who  was  killed  by 
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Perseusj  and  punished  for  his  crimes  by  being 
sent  to  Tartarus, where  he  was  doomed  to  roll 
to  the  top  of  a  high  hill  an  immense  ball 
made  of  stone,  which,  continually  falling  upon 
him,  rolled  him  down  again  and  again. 

43 —  It  ’was  In  the  famous  eruption  of  the  Vesu¬ 
vius  which  buried  the  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  that  the  ehler  Pliny  perished, 
covered  with  the  lava,  during  Ms  observation 
of  the  phenomena. 

44- -Th,e  most  gigantic  and  majestic  cupola  In 

existence  is  that  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at 
Rome.  The  immortal  Michael  Angelo 
constructed  it. 

46 —  The  weU  known  hero  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
"Windsor,  of  Shakspeare.  Who  does  not 
know  that  prince  of  obesity  ?  Who  has  not 
admired  and  cheered  him  under  the  shape  of 
a  gentlemanly  and  celebrated  friend  of 
ours  by  the  renowned  name  of  Hackett? 
For  Falstafi'  and  Hackett  are  one,— Sieut 
Natura,  Natura  est. 

46~-The  inventor ;  an  English  Philosophical  in¬ 
strument  maker  of  great  celebrity. 

47—  -A  celebrated  roulette  gambler  in  Europe,  who 
keeps  the  privileged  gambling-house  at  the 
fashionable  and  aristocratic  mineral-spring 
baths  of  Baden,  in  Germany. 

48—  Confucius  pretends,  in  his  annals  of  China, 
that  fireworks  were  used,  in  the  celestial 
empire,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Fo-hi. 

49— - The  most  celebrated  shield  in  classical 
record,  is  that  of  Achilles,  so  brilliantly  des¬ 
cribed  by  Homer  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Iliad,  and  which  was  made  by  Vulcaa 
himself. 

50—  This  number  needs  no  comment. 

51—  Who  can  forget  that  Columbus  was  brought 
in  chains  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  after  he  had 
given  a  world  to  his  ungrateful  sovereign? 

52—  If  the  student  can  find  a  better  phreno technic 
equivalent,  let  him  blot  this  one  out. 

53—  The  discoverer  of  the  Canary  Island  in  1405 
—the  first  mam  therefore  who  saw  the  Peak 
of  TcnerifFe. 

M— A  personage  known,  I  suppose,  by  every  En¬ 
glish  or  American  reader.  “Traveling  thro’ 
a  snowy  country,  he  saw  the  top  of  a  pole  on 
the  ground,  to  which  he  tied  his  horse,  and 
wrapping  himself  up  in  Ms  great-coat,  he  fell 
asleep.  The  weather  became  warm— the 
snow  silently  melted  during  the  night,  and 
when  the  Baron  awoke  in  the  morning  he  saw 
his  horse  hanging  by  the  bridle  behind  the 
steeple  of  a  church,  the  weathercock-pole  of 


which  he  had  taken  for  a  road  mile-pole.” 

(Baron  Munchausen.) 

55 —  No  comment  needed,here. 

56—  Galileo  must  be  considered  as  the  real  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  spy-glass,  as  the  instrument  prop¬ 
erly  so  called  is  constructed  upon  the  same 
principle  of  Galileo’s  first  telescope.  Kepler 
was  the  individual  who  invented  the  one  now 
in  use. 

57__The  inventor  of  Chess— for  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  this  adaptation,  see  my  pro¬ 
gramme. 

68— “  And  was  precipitated  headlong  into  eternal 
pain  and  Flames,  there  to  dwell  in  adaman¬ 
tine  chains,  he  who  durst  defy  the  Omn^otent 
in  arms.”  (Milton  Parad.  Lost,  Introd.) 

69—  It  is  known  by  every  body  that  it  was  on 
account  of  his  celebrated  skill  on  that  weapon 
that  the  liberty  of  Switzerland  originated. 
(See  Mod.  Hist.) 

60— Pan  is  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the 
whistle ,  Before  the  invention  of  his  pipes  he 
used  to  whistle  the  tunes  with  which  he 
made  the  nymphs  and  satyrs  dance  in  the 
shady  groves  of  Thessaly.  It  is  from  the 
fati^e  he  experienced  in  these  musical  exer¬ 
cises,  that  he  thought  of  inventing  the 
pipes  which  are  his  principal  attributes. 
(Ovid.) 

6I_„A  king  of  Macedon,  who  received  the  nick¬ 
name  Dozon,  a  Greek  word,  .which  signifies 
promise.  “  Demetrius  Dozon  used  to  promise 
continually,  but  never  fulfilled  a  promise, 
nor  did  he  ever  intend  to,”  lie.  (Rol.  An 
Hist.) 

62— Was  a  statue  made  by  Yulcan,  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  animated.  Each  God  conferred 
upon  her  ihe  gift  of  a  perfection  in  order  to 
render  her  thoroughly  accomplished  in  every 
thing.  And  she  it  was  who  afterwards  gifted 
mankind  with  all  the  known  woes,  by  opening 
the  celebrated  box,  (Pandora’s  box,)  at  the 
bottom  of  which  hope  alone  remained.  (See 
Mythology.) 

63“PresideEi  of  the  Muses,  whose  residence  was 
on  the  top  of  Mt.  Parnassus. 

64__The  late  lamented  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States, — so  well  personified  by  a  Log 
Cabin. 

65~--Many  other  names  may  answer  to  this  num¬ 
ber.  But  the  classicad  and  popular  history 
of  Bel  isarius  blind  and  Bages,  will  be  more 
present  to  the  mind,  I  believe,  than  any  other 
that  might  be  chosen  by  the  student. 

66— The  god  ot  wealth.  He  is  generally  repre- 
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seated  with  a  bandage  upon  his  eyes  and  a 
purse  in  his  hands, 

<7 — The  Hindoos  believe  that  the  game  of  check¬ 
ers  is  as  ancient  among  them  as  Brahma 
among  their  gods.  It  is  of  Hindostanee 
invention. 

6S — The  goddess  of  Agriculture.  Without  her 
auspices  there  would  be  no  straw.  She  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  holding  a  sheaf  of  straw.  So  she 
is  well  entitled  to  be  the  personage  of  straw. 

€9 — His  renowned  penknives  are  known  and  uni¬ 
versally  appreciated  by  every  man  who  uses 
a  pen. 

70 —  Needing  no  comment. 

71 —  The  most  celebrated  oath  in  history  was  that 
taken  by  the  three  brothers  Horatii.  They 
swore  that  they  would  return  conquerors  of 
the  Curiatii,  or  be  brought  back  lifeless  upon 
their  shields,  and  fortune  crowned  their  oaths 
with  success :  Rome  won  the  victory.  (Rol- 
liu’s  Roman  History.) 

72 —  The  Genoese  Americas  Vespucci,  from  whose 
name  America  is  derived,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  great  Columbus. 

73 —  General  Putnam  was  the  hero,  but  the  death 
of  Gen.  Warren  renders  Bunker  Hill  more 
connected  with  his  name  in  the  minds  of 
those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that 
battle. 

74—  The  Roman  Capitol  was  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  King  of  the  Gods, 
who  had  a  Colossal  statue  within  the  temple, 
surroimded  by  many  statues  of  the  major 
gods  of  Rome. 

75 —  The  great  hunter,  and  the  first  conqueror 
mentioned  in  ancient  history.  (See  Biog. 
Nimrod.) 

76 —  The  most  celebrated  crown  in  history  is  that 
of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  which  caused 
Archimedes  to  discover  the  law  by  wnich 
the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  are  as¬ 
certained.  The  histoi’y  of  that  crown  is  too 
well  kno\vn  to  need  further  detail. 

77 —  The  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  he  who  introdu¬ 
ced  first  the  lotteries  into  public  notice 
in  France.  From  thence  it  passed  into 
England,  and  soon  after  spread  over  this 
country. 

78 —  The  celebrated  incendiary,  who  caused  the 
great  conflagration  of  the  memorable  wonder 
of  the  world — The  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus. 

79 —  ^The  French  General,  who  invented  the  ter¬ 
rible  projectile  known  under  his  name  in 
England  as  well  as  France. 

(jO — The  celebrated  piano-player  of  the  age. 


81 —  Orestes  and  Pylades  will  always  be  the  best 
emblem  of  friendly  aflection,  notwithstanding 
Castor  and  Pollux,  or  the  Carthagenian  broth¬ 
ers  Philene. 

82 —  Augustus  is  the  first  monarch  who  bore 
the  title  of  Imperator  as  a  distinction  of 
sovereignty,  although  the  title  was  in  use 
before  him,  but  applied  only  to  designate  a 
general. 

83 —  Chimborazo  is  the  most  majestic  mountain 
in  the  world.  It  is  in  the  Republic  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  ;  Bolivar  is  the  hero  of  Columbia. 
What  better  name  could  be  found  to  this 
number  * 

84 —  The  celebrated  landlord  of  that  renovvned 
building,  too  well  known  to  the  American 
public,  to  need  any  other  notice. 

So — Plato  is  the  founder  of  the  first  school  of 
Philosophy  known  in  the  history  of  Pro¬ 
fessorship,  luider  the  name  of  the  Acade¬ 
my.  Therefore  his  name  is  the  leading  one 
in  this  mstauce 

86 —  This  Asiatic  potentate  is  said  to  possess  the 
largest  of  knowm  diamonds.  It  is  as  big  as  a 
turkey  ’s  egg,  of  a  very  slight  yellowish  hue, 
but  not  yet  cut.  It  is  valued  at  several 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Therefore  the 
great  Mogul  is  deservedly  the  personage  of 
diamonds. 

87—  It  is  known  byevery  common  reader  that  the 
mere  love  of  fencing  armed  the  inunortzd 
Don  Quixote,  and  that  his  love  of  fencing 
was  so  great,  that  when  he  could  find  nobody 
to  fence  with,  he  would  fence  even  with  a 
windmiU. 

88 —  The  great  English  Chemist.  He  and 
his  safety  lamp  are  too  well  known  to  need 
comment. 

89 —  The  most  remarkable  sword,  known  to  eve¬ 
ry  Christian  reader,  is  unquestionably  that 
of  the  Archangel  St.  Michael. 

90 —  Needing  no  comment. 

91 —  “And  he  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and 
brake  it,  and  gave  them  saying :  This  is  my 
body,  which  is  given  for  you ;  this  do  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  me.”  Luke  xxii.  19.  “  Like¬ 
wise  also  the  cup  after  supper  saying :  This 
cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which 
is  shed  for  you.”  (Do.  do.) 

92 —  I  select  St.  Luke  as  the  most  classical  of  the 
Evangelists. 

93 —  This  number  needs  no  comment. 

94 —  None  czm  remember  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
without  remembering  Solomon,  who  comple¬ 
ted  it  and  dedicated  it  to  Jehovah  1004  B.  C 
(See  Pros.) 
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95 —  The  brother  of  Moses.  The  first  high- 
priesi  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  therefore  an 
excellent  prototype  for  this  number. 

96—  In  the  Catholic  processions  there  is  always 
a  little  child  dressed  in  white  sheep-skin, 
who  represents  St.  John,  who  is  therefore 
the  symbol  of  an  Agnus  dei. 

97—  The  disciples  in  filling  their  number — made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  traitor  Judas — 
cast  lots,  “  And  the  lot  fell  on  Matthias.” 


i— Who  does  not  remember  the  holocaust 
of  Abraham ;  about  offering  his  only  son 
Isaac  to  God  j  and  the  angel  arresting  his 
knife  at  the  moment  he  was  going  to  strike 
off  Isaac’s  head  ? 

99 —  No  pope,  no  clergyman  whatever,  used  so 
much  this  once  terrible  weapon. 

100 —  Needing  no  comment,  to  those  conversant 
with  English  history. 
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NOMENCLATURE  TABLE,  No.  3, 

OR  THE  DERIVED  TABLE  OF 

F  E  O  F  Ii  B  . 


1 

Tie. 

Sailors. 

51 

Chain. 

Felons. 

2 

Name. 

God-fathers. 

52 

Phreno-mnem’. 

Mnemote  chn  ists. 

3 

Mount. 

Highlanders. 

53 

Mt.  Ten’rfe. 

Portugese, 

4 

Roof. 

Shinglers. 

54 

Steeple, 

Bell-ringers. 

5 

Life. 

Procreators, 

55 

Eternity, 

Immortals. 

6 

Jew'el. 

Jewelers. 

56 

Spy-glass. 

Opticians. 

7 

Game. 

Gamblers. 

57 

Chess-play. 

T  actitians. 

8 

Fire. 

Engineers. 

58 

Flame. 

Devils. 

9 

Weapon. 

Warriors. 

59 

Arrow. 

P  arthians. 

10 

Drum. 

Drummers. 

60 

Whistle. 

Whistle  rs. 

11 

Gordian  tie. 

Phrygians. 

61 

Promise. 

Contractors. 

12 

Stinginess. 

Misers. 

62 

Gifts. 

Fairies. 

13 

Mt.  Auburn, 

Bostonians. 

63 

Mt.  Parnassus. 

Poets. 

14 

Tomb, 

Dead  bodies 

64 

Log-cabin. 

Whigs. 

15 

Imprisonment. 

Convicts. 

65 

Charity. 

Beggars. 

16 

Girdle. 

Ladies. 

66 

Knit-purse. 

Knitters. 

17 

Whist.  : 

Loafers. 

67 

Checkers. 

Hindoos. 

18 

Oven.  : 

Bakers. 

68 

Straw-fire, 

Farmers. 

19 

Trojan  horse.  ' 

Greeks. 

69 

Pen-knife. 

Cutlers. 

20 

Bugle. 

Buglers. 

70 

Cannonade. 

Gunners. 

21 

Garter. 

Knights  of  GaPr 

71 

Oath. 

Magistrates. 

22 

Daguerreotype. 

Photographists. 

72 

America. 

Americans. 

23 

Mt.  Jorullo. 

Mexicans. 

73 

Bunker  Hill. 

Charlestownians. 

24 

N.  Y.  Exch’nge.: 

Merchants. 

74 

Rom.  Capit’l. 

Romans. 

25 

Wedding. 

Brides. 

75 

Conquest. 

Conquerors. 

26 

Gold  pencil. 

Stationers. 

76 

Crown. 

Sovereigns. 

27 

Bowling. 

New-Yorkers. 

77 

Lottery. 

Italians. 

28 

Hydrogen-gas. 

Chemists. 

78 

Conflag’tion. 

Incendiaries. 

29 

Colt’s  bat’ry. 

Destroyers. 

79 

Paixhan’s  gun. 

Artillerymen. 

30 

Fiddle. 

Fiddlers 

80 

Piano. 

Pianists. 

31 

Garland. 

Florists. 

81 

Friendship. 

Quakers. 

32 

Sport. 

Hunters. 

82 

Emperor. 

Princes. 

33 

Mt.  Ida. 

Trojans. 

83 

Chimborazo. 

Colombians. 

34 

Ball-room. 

Dancers. 

84 

Faneuil  hall 

Politicians. 

35 

The  stage. 

■Actors. 

85 

Professorship. 

Professors. 

36 

Necklace. 

Coquettes. 

86 

Diamond. 

Jewelers. 

.37 

Billiard. 

Havaneers. 

87 

Fencing. 

Duelists. 

38 

Bon-fire. 

Yankee  boys. 

88 

Davy’s  sf’y  lamp 

Miners. 

*  39 

Congreve  Rk’t* 

Besiegers. 

89 

Sword, 

Officers. 

40 

Tabor. 

Corybantes, 

90 

Organ. 

Organists. 

i  41 

Cravat. 

Croatians. 

91 

Communion. 

Christians. 

42 

Ball. 

Turners. 

92 

Gospel. 

Evangelists. 

43 

Mt.  Vesitvyus." 

Napolitans. 

93 

Mt.  Sinai. 

Israelites. 

44 

Cupola, 

Architects. 

94 

Temple. 

Pontiffs 

45 

Obesity. 

Chinese. 

95* 

Priesthood. 

Priests. 

46 

Pok’t-watch. 

Watch  makers. 

96 

Agnus  dei. 

Nuns. 

47 

Roulette. 

Gamblers. 

97 

Dice. 

Spaniards. 

48 

Fire-works. 

Pyrotechnists. 

98 

Holocaust. 

Sacrificers. 

49 

Shield. 

Anct.  Soldiers. 

99 

Excom’cation. 

Popes. 

50  ^ 

Thunder. 

Cyclops. 

100 

Hand-red. 

Butchers. 

■ 

Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  Francis  Fauvel-Gouraud,  in  the 
Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  feoutliern  District  of  New  York. 

95“ The  republication  of  any  of  the  “Tables,”  without  written  permission  from  the  Author,  is 
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NOMENCLATURE  TABLE,  No.  4, 

OR  THE  DERIVED  TABLE  OF 

T  fi  I  za*  cs^  s. 


1 

Tie.  I 

Firmness. 

51 

Chain.  5 

Iron. 

2 

Name.  j 

Distinction. 

52 

Phreno-mnem’.  I 

Memory. 

3 

Mount.  | 

Loftiness. 

53 

Mt.  Ten’rfe.  I 

Elevation. 

4 

Roof.  | 

Shingles. 

54 

Steeple.  | 

Bells. 

5 

Life.  5 

Animation. 

55 

Eternity.  \ 

Beatitude, 

6 

Jewel. 

Ornament. 

56 

Spy-glass.  j 

Lenses. 

7 

Game.  5 

Hope. 

57 

Chess-play.  \ 

Patience, 

8 

Fire. 

Heat. 

58 

Flame. 

Combustibility. 

9 

Weapon.  | 

Wounds, 

59 

Arrow. 

Quiver. 

10 

Drum.  ; 

Noise. 

60 

Whistle.  | 

Acute  sound. 

11 

Gordian  tie. 

Oracle. 

61 

Promise.  < 

Intention. 

12 

Stinginess.  j 

Love  of  money. 

62 

Gifts.  < 

Liberality. 

13 

Mt.  Auburn.  i 

Funerals. 

63 

Mt.  Parnassus.  : 

Poetry, 

14 

Tomb.  1 

Dead  bodies. 

64 

Log-cabin.  ; 

Logs. 

15 

Imprisonment,  j 

Punishment. 

65 

Charity.  : 

Poverty. 

16 

Girdle.  s 

Buckler, 

66 

Knit-purse.  : 

Knitting-needles. 

17 

Whist.  j 

Play  cards. 

67 

Checkers.  ! 

Checker  board. 

18 

Oven.  s 

Bricks. 

68 

Straw-fire,  : 

Quills. 

19 

Trojan  horse,  i 

Stratagem, 

69 

Pen-knife.  : 

Straws. 

10 

Bugle.  : 

Brass. 

70 

Cannonade.  : 

Destruction. 

21 

Garter.  ; 

Stocking. 

71 

Oath. 

, 

Testimony. 

22 

Daguerreotype.  : 

Camera  obscura. 

72 

America. 

Liberty. 

23 

Mt.  Jorullo. 

Volcano. 

73 

Bunker  Hill. 

Bimker  H.  Mon. 

24 

N.  Y.  Exch’nge. 

Commerce. 

74 

Rom.  Capit’l. 

Roman  gods. 

25 

Wedding. 

Honey  moon. 

75 

Conquest. 

.dmbition. 

26 

Gold  pencil. 

Lead. 

76 

Crown. 

Sovereignty. 

27 

Bowling. 

Bowling  green. 

77 

Lottery. 

Premiums. 

28 

Hydrogen-gas. 

Balloons. 

78 

Conflag’tion. 

Fire-engines. 

29 

Colt’s  bat’ry. 

Explosion. 

79 

Paixhan  gun. 

Explod  ’g  bullets. 

30 

Fiddle. 

Fiddle  stick. 

80 

Piano. 

Ivory  Keys. 

31 

Garland. 

Flowers. 

81 

Friendship. 

Disinterest d  love. 

32 

Sport. 

Pleasure. 

82 

Emperor. 

Sceptre. 

33 

Mt.  Ida. 

Judg’nt  of  Paris, 

83 

Chimborazo. 

Perpetual  snow. 

34 

Ball-room. 

Dancing. 

84 

Faneuil  hall 

Political  meeVg. 

35 

The  stage. 

Comedies, 

85 

Professorship. 

Science. 

36 

Necklace. 

Precious  stones. 

86 

Diamond. 

;  Brilliancy. 

37 

Billiard. 

;  Ivory  balls. 

87 

Fencing. 

Foils. 

38 

Bon-fire. 

\  4th  of  July. 

88 

Davy’s  sf’y  lamp 

;  Coal  mines. 

39 

Congreve  Rk’t* 

1  Gun  powder. 

89 

Sword. 

\  Steel.  % 

40 

Tabor. 

\  Rattles, 

90 

Organ. 

’  Sacred  music. 

41 

Cravat. 

>  Silk. 

91 

Communion. 

1  Congregration. 

42 

Ball. 

!  Rotundity. 

92 

Gospel. 

\  Holiness. 

43 

Mt.  Vesuvius. 

I  Eruptions. 

93 

Mt.  Sinai. 

(  Decalogne, 

44 

Cupola. 

1  Weathercocks. 

94 

Temple. 

\  Prayers. 

45 

Obesity. 

i  Grease. 

95 

Priesthood. 

1  Preaching. 

46 

Pok’t-watch. 

^  Time. 

96 

Agnus  dei. 

\  Piety. 

47 

Roulette. 

1  Rotary  motion. 

97 

Dice. 

1  Ivory. 

48 

Fire-works. 

1  Colored  fires. 

98 

Holocaust. 

\  Sacrifices. 

49 

Shield. 

j  Preservation. 

99 

Excom’cation. 

\  Anathema. 

50 

Thunder. 

^  Electricity. 

100 

Hand-red. 

j  Bloodshed. 
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